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CHAPTER VII. 


SPRINKLES AND GUSTS. 


»|RS. DUNIKIN used to bring them in, almost 


all of them, and leave them heaped up in the 
large round basket. Then there was the sec- 
ond-sized basket, into which they would all go 
comfortably when they were folded up. 

One Monday night we went down as usual ; 
some of us came in, — for we had been playing 
croquet until into the twilight, and the Had- 
dens had just gone away, so we were later 
than usual at our laundry work. Leslie and 


» Harry went round with Rosamond to the front 
| door ; Ruth slipped in at the back, and mother 


came down when she found that Rosamond 


| had not been released. Barbara finished set- 


ting the tea-table, which she had a way of 
doing in a whiff, put on the sweet loaf upon 
the white trencher, and the dish of raspberry 
jam and the little silver-wire basket of crisp 
sugar-cakes, and then there was nothing but 


~.| the tea, which stood ready for drawing in the 


small Japanese pot. Tea was nothing to get, 
ever. 


‘Mother, go back again! You tired old darling, Ruth and I are going 


to do these!” and Barbara plunged in among the “ blossoms.” 
That was what we called the fresh, sweet-smelling white things. There 
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are a great many pretty pieces of life, if you only know about them. Hay- 
making is one; and rose-gathering is one; and sprinkling and folding a 
great basket full of white clothes right out of the grass and the air and the 
sunshine is one. 

Mother went off, — chiefly to see that Leslie and Harry were kept to tea, 
I believe. She knew how to compensate, in her lovely little underhand way, 
with Barbara. 

Barbara pinned up her muslin sleeves to the shoulder, shook out a little 
ruffled short-skirt and put it on for an apron, took one end of the long white 
ironing-table that stood across the window, pushed the water-basin into the 
middle, and began with the shirts and the starched things. Ruth, opposite, 
was making the soft underclothing into little white rolls. 

Barbara dampened and smoothed and stretched; she almost ironed with 
her fingers, Mrs. Dunikin said. She patted and evened, laid collars and 
cuffs one above another with a sprinkle of drops, just from her finger-ends, 
between, and then gave a towel a nice equal shower with a corn-whisk that 
she used for the large things, and rolled them up in it, hard and fast, with a 
thump of her round pretty fist upon the middle before she laid it by. It 
was a clever little process to watch; and her arms were white in the twi- 
light. Girls can’t do all the possible pretty manoeuvres in the German or 
out at croquet, if they only once knew it. They do find it out in a one-sided 
sort of way; and then they run to private theatricals. But the real every- 
day scenes are just as nice, only they must have their audiences in ones 
and twos ; perhaps not always any audience at all. 

Of a sudden Ruth became aware of an audience of one. 

Upon the balcony, leaning over the rail, looking right down into the 
nearest kitchen window and over -Barbara’s shoulder, stood Harry Gold- 
thwaite. He shook his head at Ruth, and she held her peace. 

Barbara began to sing. She never sang to the piano, —only about her 
work. She made up little snatches, piecemeal, of various things, and put 
them to any sort of words. This time it was to her own, — her poem. 


“I wrote some little books ; 
I said some little says ; 
I preached a little pre-e-each ; 
I lit a little blaze ; ‘ 
I made — things — pleasant — in onc — little — place.” 


She ran down a most contented little trip, with repeats and returns, in a 
G-octave, for the last line. Then she rolled up a bundle of shirts in a square 
pillow-case, gave it its accolade, and pressed it down into the basket. 

“ How do you suppose, Ruth, we shall manage the town-meetings? Do 
you believe they will be as nice as this? Where shall we get our little 
inspirations, after we have come out of all our corners ?” 

“We won’t do it,” said Ruth, quietly, shaking out one of mother’s night- 
caps, and speaking under the disadvantage of her private knowledge. 

“I think they ought to let us vote just once,” said Barbara; “to say 
whether we ever would again. I believe we’re in danger of being put upon 
now, if we never were before.” 
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“It is n’t fair,” said Ruth, with her eyes up out of the window at Harry, 
who made noiseless motion of clapping his hands. How could she tell what 
Barbara would say next, or how she would like it when she knew? 

“ Of course it isn’t,” said Barbara, intent upon the gathers of a white 
cambric waist of Rosamond’s. “I wonder, Ruth, if we shall have to read 
all those Pub. Doc.s that father gets. You see women will make awful hard 
work of it, if they once do go at it ; they are so used to doing every — little 
—thing”; and she picked out the neck-edging, and smoothed the hem 
between the buttons. 

“ We shall have to take vows, and devote ourselves to it,” Barbara went 
on, as if she were possessed. “There will have to be ‘Sisters of Polity.’ 
Not that I ever will. I don’t feel a vocation. I ’d rather be a Polly-put-the- 
kettle-on all the days of my life.” 

“Mr. Goldthwaite!” said Ruth. 

“ May 1?” asked Harry, as if he had just come, leaning down over the 
rail, and speaking to Barbara, who faced about with a jump. 

She knew by his look ; he could not keep in the fun. 

“¢ May you’? When you have already!” 

“O no, I haven’t! I mean, come down? Into the one-pleasant-little- 
place, and help?” 

“ You don’t know the way,” Barbara said, stolidly, turning back again, and 
folding up the waist. 

“Don’t 1? Which,—to come down, or to help?” and Harry flung 
himself over the rail, clasped one hand and wrist around a copper water-pipe 
that ran down there, reached the other to something above the window, 
—the mere pediment, I believe, — and swung his feet lightly to the sill 
beneath. Then he dropped himself and sat down, close by Barbara’s 
elbow. 

“Youll get sprinkled,” said she, flourishing the corn-whisk over a table- 
cloth. 

“I dare say. Or patted, or punched, or something. I knew I took the 
risk of all that when I came down amongst it. But it looked nice. I could 
n’t help it, and I don’t care!” 

Barbara was thinking of two things, — how long he had been there, and 
what in the world she had said besides what she remembered ; and — how 
she should get off her rough-dried apron. 

“Which do you want, — napkins or pillow-cases?” and he came round 
to the basket, and began to pull out. 

“ Napkins,” says Barbara. 

The napkins were underneath, and mixed up ; while he stooped and fum- 
bled, she had the ruffled petticoat off over her head. She gave it a shower 
in such a hurry, that as Harry came up with the napkins, he did get a drift 
of it in his face. 

“That won’t do,” said Barbara, quite shocked, and tossing the whisk 
aside. “There are too many of us.” 

She began on the napkins, sprinkling with her fingers. Harry spread up 
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a pile on his part, dipping also into the bowl. “I used to do it when I was 
a little boy,” he said. 

Ruth took the pillow-cases, and so they came to the last. They stretched 
the sheets across the table, and all three had a hand in smoothing and 
showering. 

“ Why, I wish it were n’t all done,” says Harry, turning over three clothes- 
pins in the bottom of the basket, while Barbara buttoned her sleeves. 
“Where does this go? What a nice place this is!” looking round the 
clean kitchen, growing shadowy in the evening light. “I think your house 
is full of nice places.” 

“ Are you nearly ready, girls ?” came in mother’s voice from above. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Harry answered back, in an excessively cheery way. “We 
’re coming” ; and up the stairs all three came together, greatly to Mrs. 
Holabird’s astonishment. 

“You never know where help is coming from when you’re trying to do 
your duty,” said Barbara, in a high-moral way. “Prince Percinet, Mrs. 
Holabird.” : 

“Miss Polly-put —” began Harry Goldthwaite, brimming up with a half- 
diffident mischief. But Barbara walked round to her place at the table with 
a very great dignity. 

People think that young folks can only have properly arranged and elabo- 
rately provided good times ; with Germania band pieces, and bouquets and 
ribbons for the German, and oysters and salmon-salad and sweetmeat-and- 
spun-sugar “chignons”; at least, commerce games and bewitching little 
prizes. Yet when lives just touch each other naturally, as it were, — dip 
into each other’s little interests and doings, and take them as they are, 
what a multiplication-table of opportunities it opens up! You may happen 
upon a good time any minute, then. Neighborhoods used to go on in that 
simple fashion ; life used to be “ co-operative.” 

Mother said something like that after Leslie and Harry had gone away. 

“Only you can’t get them into it again,” objected Rosamond. “It’s a 
case of Humpty Dumpty. The world will go on.” 

“ One world will,” said Barbara. “But the world is manifold. You can 
set up any kind of a monad you like, and a world will shape itself round it. 
You ’ve just got to live your own way, and everything that belongs to it 
will be sure to join on. You’ll have a world before you know it. I think 
myself that ’s what the Ark means, and Mount Ararat, and the Noachian— 
don’t they call it?—new foundation. That’s the way they got up New 
England, anyhow.” 

“ Barbara, what flights you take ! ” 

“Do 1? Well, we have to. The world lives up nineteen flights now, 
you know, besides the old broken-down and buried ones.” 

It was a few days after that, that the news came to mother of Aunt Rad- 
ford’s illness, and she had to go up to Oxenham. Father went with her, 
but he came back the same night. Mother had made up her mind to stay 
a week. And so we had to keep house without her. 
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One afternoon Grandfather Holabird came down. I don’t know why, 
but if ever mother did happen to be out of the way, it seemed as if he took 
the time to talk over special affairs with father. Yet he thought everything 
of “ Mrs. Stephen,” too, and he quite relied upon her judgment and influ- 
ence. But I think old men do often feel as if they had got their sons back 
again, quite to themselves, when the Mrs. Stephens or the Mrs. Johns leave 
them alone for a little. 

At any rate, Grandfather Holabird sat with father on the north piazza, 
out of the way of the strong south-wind ; and he had out a big wallet, and 
a great many papers, and he stayed and stayed, from just after dinner-time 
till almost the middle of the afternoon, so that father did not go down to 
his office at all; and when old Mr. Holabird went home at last, he walked 
over with him. Just after they had gone Leslie Goldthwaite and Harry 
stopped, “for a minute only,” they said; for the south-wind had brought 
up clouds, and there was rain threatening. That was how we all happened 
to be just as we were that night of the September gale; for it was the 
September gale of last year that was coming. 

The wind had been queer, in gusts, all day; yet the weather had been 
soft and mild. We had opened windows for the pleasant air, and shut 
them again in a hurry when the papers blew about, and the pictures swung 
to and fro against the walls. Once that afternoon, somebody had left doors 
open through the brown room and the dining-room, where a window was 
thrown up, as we could have it there where the three were all on one side. 
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Ruth was coming down stairs, and saw Grandfather’s papers give a whirl 
out of his lap and across the piazza floor upon the gravel. If she had not 
sprung so quickly and gathered them all up for him, some of them might 
have blown quite away, and led father a chase after them over the hill. 
After that, old Mr. Holabird put them up in his wallet again, and when they 
had talked a few minutes more they went off together to the old house. 

It was wonderful how that wind and rain did come up. The few minutes 
that Harry and Leslie stopped with us, and then the few more they took 
to consider whether it would do for Leslie to try to walk home, just settled 
it that nobody could stir until there should be some sort of lull or hold- 
ing up. 

Out of the far southerly hills came the blast, rending and crashing; the 
first swirls of rain that flung themselves against our windows seemed as if 
they might have rushed ten miles, horizontally, before they got a chance 
to drop; the trees bent down and sprang again, and lashed the air to and 
fro; chips and leaves and fragments of all strange sorts took the wonderful 
opportunity and went soaring aloft and onward in a false, plebeian triumph. 

The rain came harder, in great streams; but it all went by in white, 
wavy drifts ; it seemed to rain from south to north across the country, — 
not to fall from heaven to earth ; we wondered if it wow/d fall anywhere. It 
beat against the house ; that stood up in its way; it rained straight in at 
the window-sills and under the doors ; we ran about the house with cloths 
and sponges to sop it up from cushions and carpets. 

“T say, Mrs. Housekeeper!” called out Stephen from above, “look out 
for father’s dressing-room! It’s all afloat, — hair-brushes out on voyages 
of discovery, and a horrid little kelpie sculling round on a hat-box!” 

Father’s dressing-room was a windowed closet, in the corner space beside 
the deep, old-fashioned chimney. It had hooks and shelves in one end, 
and a round shaving-stand and a chair in the other. We had to pull down 
all his clothes and pile them upon chairs, and stop up the window with an 
old blanket. A pane was cracked, and the wind, although its force was 
slanted here, had blown it in, and the fine driven spray was dashed across, 
diagonally, into the very farthest corner. 

In the room a gentle cascade descended beside the chimney, and a 
picture had to be taken down. Down stairs the dining-room sofa, standing 
across a window, got a little lake in the middle of it before we knew. The 
side door blew open with a bang, and hats, coats, and shawls went scurry- 
ing from their pegs, through sitting-room and hall, like a flight of scared, 
living things. We were like a little garrison in a great fort, besieged at all 
points at once.. We had to bolt doors, — latches were nothing, — and bar 
shutters. And when we could pause indoors, what a froth and whirl we 
had to gaze out at! 

The grass, all along the fields, was white, prostrate ; swept fiercely one 
way ; every blade stretched out helpless upon its green face. The little 
pear-trees, heavy with fruit, lay prone in literal “ windrows.” The great 
ashes and walnuts twisted and writhed, and had their branches stripped 
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upward of their leaves, as a child might draw a head of blossoming grass 
between his thumb and finger. The beautiful elms were in a wild agony; 
their graceful little bough-tips were all snapped off and whirled away upon 
the blast, leaving them in a ragged blight. A great silver poplar went over 
by the fence, carrying the posts and palings with it, and upturned a huge 
mass of roots and earth, that had silently cemented itself for half a century 
beneath the sward. Up and down, between Grandfather Holabird’s home- 
field and ours, fallen locusts and wild cherry-trees made an abatis. Over 
and through all swept the smiting, powdery, seething storm of waters ; the 
air was like a sea, tossing and foaming ; we could only see through it by 
snatches, to cry out that this and that had happened. Down below us, the 
roof was lifted from a barn, and crumpled up in a heap half a furlong off, 
against some rocks ; and the hay was flying in great locks through the air. 

It began to grow dark. We put a bright, steady light in the brown room, 
to shine through the south window, and show father that we were all right ; 
directly after a lamp was set in Grandfather Holabird’s north porch. This 
little telegraphy was all we could manage ; we were as far apart as if the 
Atlantic were between us. 

“ Will they be frightened about you at home ?” asked Ruth of Leslie. 

“T think not. They will know we should go in somewhere, and that 
there would be no way of getting out again. People must be caught every- 
where, just as it happens, to-night.” 

“It’s just the jolliest turn-up!” cried Stephen, who had been in an 
ecstasy all the time. “ Let’s make molasses-candy, and sit up all night !” 

Between eight and nine we had some tea. The wind had lulled a little 
from its hurricane force ; the rain had stopped. 

“It had all been blown to Canada by this time,” Harry Goldthwaite said. 
“That rain never stopped anywhere short, except at the walls and win- 
dows.” 

True enough, next morning, when we went out, the grass was actually 
dry. 

It was nearly ten when Stephen went to the south window and put his 
hands up each side of his face against the glass, and cried out that there was 
a lantern coming over from grandfather’s. Then we all went and looked. 

It came slowly ; once or twice it stopped ; and once it moved down hill 
at right angles quite a long way. ‘That is where the trees are down,” we 
said. But presently it took an unobstructed diagonal, and came steadily on 
to the long piazza steps, and up to the side door that opened upon the little 
passage to the dining-room. 

We thought it was father, of course, and we all hurried to the door to 
let him in, and at the same time to make it nearly impossible that he should 
enter at all. But it was Grandfather Holabird’s man, Robert. 

“The old gentleman has been taken bad,” he said. “ Mr. Stephen wants 
to know if you’re all comfortable, and he won’t come till Mr. Holabird’s 
better. I’ve got to go to the town for the doctor.” 

“On foot, Robert ?” 
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“Sure. There’s no other way. I take it there’s many a good winter’s 
firing of wood down across the road atwixt here and there. There ain’t 
much knowing where you cax get along.” 

“ But what is it?” 

“We must n’t keep him,” urged Barbara. 

“No, I ain’t goin’ to be kep’. ’T won’t do. I donno what it is. It’s 
a kind of a turn. He’s comin’ partly out of it; but it’s bad. He hada 
kind of a warnin’ once before. It’s his head. They’re afraid it’s appa- 
lectic, or paralettic, or sunthin’.” 

Robert looked very sober. He quite passed by the wonder of the gale, 
that another time would have stirred him to most lively speech. Robert 
“ thought a good deal,” as he expressed it, of Grandfather Holabird. 

Harry Goldthwaite came through the brown room with his hat in his 
hand. How he ever found it we could not tell. 

“T°ll go with him,” he said. “ You won’t be afraid now, will you, Bar- 
bara? I’m very sorry about Mr. Holabird.” 

He shook hands with Barbara, — it chanced that she stood nearest, — bade 
us all good night, and went away. We turned back silently into the brown 
room. ’ 

We were all quite hushed from our late excitement. What strange things 
were happening to-night ! 

All in a moment something so solemn and important was put into our 
minds. An event that,—never talked about, and thought of as little, I 
suppose, as such a one ever was in any family like ours, — had yet always 
loomed vaguely afar, as what should come some time, and would bring 
changes when it came, was suddenly impending. 

Grandfather might be going to die. 

And yet what was there for us to do but to go quietly back into the 
brown room and sit down? 

There was nothing to say even. There never is anything to say about 
the greatest things. People can only name the bare, grand, awful fact, and 
say, “It was tremendous,” or “startling,” or ‘ magnificent,” or “ terri- 
ble, or “sad.” How little we could really say about the gale, even now 
that it was over! We could repeat that this and that tree were blown down, 
and such a barn or house unroofed; but we could not get the real wonder 
of it — the thing that moved us to try to talk it over — into any words. 

“ He seemed so well this afternoon,” said Rosamond. 

“T don’t think he was quite well,” said Ruth. “His hands trembled so 
when he was folding up his papers ; and he was very slow.” 

“ O, men always are with their fingers. I don’t think that was anything,” 
said Barbara. “But I think he seemed rather nervous when he came over. 
And he would not sit in the house, though the wind was coming up then. 
He said he liked the air ; and he and father got the shaker chairs up there 
by the front door ; and he sat and pinched his knees together to make a 
lap to hold his papers ; it was as much as he could manage ; no wonder his 
hands trembled.” 
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“1 wonder what they were talking about,” said Rosamond. 

“1 ’m glad Uncle Stephen went home with him,” said Ruth. 

“ T wonder if we shall have this house to live in if grandfather should die,” 
said Stephen, suddenly. It could not have been his frs¢ thought ; he had 
sat soberly silent a good while. 

“O Stevie! don’t let’s think anything about that!” said Ruth; and 
nobody else answered at all. 

We sent Stephen off to bed, and we girls sat round the fire, which we 
had made up in the great open fireplace, till twelve o’clock ; then we all 
went up Stairs, leaving the side door unfastened. Ruth brought some pillows 
and comfortables into Rosamond and Barbara’s room, made up a couch for 
herself on the box-sofa, and gave her little white one to Leslie. We kept 
the door open between. We could see the light in grandfather’s northwest 
chamber ; and the lamp was still burning in the porch below. We could 
not possibly know anything ; whether Robert had got back, and the doctor 
had come, — whether he was better or worse, — whether father would come 
home to-night. We could only guess. 

“O Leslie, it is so good you are here!” we said. 

There was something eerie in the night, in the wreck and confusion of 
the storm, in our loneliness without father and mother, and in the possible 
awfulness and change that were so near, — over there in Grandfather Hola- 
bird’s lighted room. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


CCEGORVOD > 


FARMER JOHN. 


OME from his journey Farmer John 
Arrived this morning, safe and sound. 
His black coat off, and his old clothes on, 
“Now I’m myself!” says Farmer John ; 
And he thinks, “Ill look around.” 
Up leaps the dog: “Get down, you pup! 
Are you so glad you would eat me up?” 
The old cow lows at the gate, to greet him; 
The horses prick up their ears, to meet him: 
“Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray! 
Do you get good feed when I am away? 


“You haven’t a rib!” says Farmer John; 
“ The cattle are looking round and sleek ; 
The colt is going to be a roan, 
And a beauty too: how he has grown! 
We'll wean the calf next week.” 








Farmer Fohn. 


Says Farmer John, “ When I’ve been off, 
To call you again about the trough, 
And watch you, and pet you, while you drink, 
Is a greater comfort than you can think!” 
And he pats old Bay, 
And he slaps old Gray ; — 
“Ah, this is the comfort of going away! 


“ For, after all,” says Farmer John, 

“The best of a journey is getting home! 
I’ve seen great sights, — but would I give 
This spot, and the peaceful life I live, 

For all their Paris and Rome? 
These hills for the city’s stifled air, 
And big hotels all bustle and glare, 
Land all houses, and roads all stones, 
That deafen your ears and batter your bones ? 
Would you, old Bay ? 
Would you, old Gray? 
That’s what one gets by going away! 


“There Money is king,” says Farmer John; 
“ And Fashion is queen; and it’s mighty queer 
To see how sometimes, while the man 
Is raking and scraping all he can, 
The wife spends, every year, 

Enough, you would think, for a score of wives, 
To keep them in luxury all their lives! 
The town is a perfect Babylon 
To a quiet chap,” says Farmer John. 

“You see, old Bay, — 

You see, old Gray, — 
I’m wiser than when I went away. 


“I’ve found out this,” says Farmer John, — 
“That happiness is not bought and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry ; 
And wealth is n’t all in gold, 
Mortgage and stocks and ten per cent, — 
But in simple ways, and sweet content, 
Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends, 
Some land to till, and a few good friends, 
Like you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray! 
That’s what I’ve learned by going away.” 





Robbie Malcolm. 


And a happy man is Farmer John, — 
O, a rich and happy man is he! 
He sees the peas and pumpkins growing, 
The corn in tassel, the buckwheat blowing, 
And fruit on vine and tree; 
The large kind oxen look their thanks 
As he rubs their foreheads and strokes their flanks ; 
The doves light round him, and strut and coo; 
Says Farmer John, “I ’ll take you too, — 
And you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray, 
Next time I travel so far away!” 
Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


ROBBIE MALCOLM. 


on MALCOLM lived in the sea. I do not mean that he was a 
fish, and went paddling through the water with fins ; for he was a very 
live boy, who ran on two sturdy little feet over all the land he could find 
to run on, — which was not much, to be sure! 

The house that Robbie lived in, of all houses in the world, was a light- 
house. There it stood on a narrow island, which was a mere heap of rocks 
and clay, that old Ocean beat at day and night as if he were bound to grind 
it to powder, and have things all his own way. For his way was a very fierce 
and destroying one; and the tall white tower of bricks and iron which had 
been built on the island, and lighted with great lamps every night to keep 
watch over his doings, prevented a world of the mischief he had been up to 
in the old days when he tossed the poor ships about in storm and darkness, 
so that, alas! many of them never saw harbor more. 

However, thunder and rage as he might, he could not sweep away the 
stanch little island which, small as it rose above the water, had a firm foun- 
dation of rocks that seemed to reach down to the very heart of the world, 
expressly to hold up that shining white tower, where every night Robbie’s 
father lighted the lamps, and kept them burning till the great sun came up 
again out of the sea. . 

A curious life Robbie lived compared to that of boys on shore: he could 
not go to see other boys at all ; the lighthouse people could not make even 
a call without a voyage, so they dispensed witli that ceremony of fashionable 
life altogether. 

Robbie was not without companions, however. There were the sea-gulls, 
that built their nests in holes in the clay bank ; — Robbie often peeped over 
and dropped crumbs into the mouths of the little ones, but he was manly 
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.enough not to pull the helpless things out of their nests, and modest enough 
to know that he could be only a very humble assistant in their bringing 
up, —that the chief charge must be left to their black-and-white-feathered 
mammas, that certainly understood their business thoroughly, and in a very 
short time had every callow fledgling of them darting over the waves, soar- 
ing and whirling on the wild ocean winds as if there were no such joy in 
life as being a sea-gull, and having a good hurricane to ride on. 

Then there was the stormy-petrel, which before a tempest might be 
seen dashing along the surface of the waves like lightning ; and the piping 
plover, that ran so fast on the beach, stopping every now and then to 
make such a sweet, sorrowful cry, that it seemed as if even a bird knew 
things were sometimes very sad in this strange world. 

But the sea-bird that Robbie loved best was a jolly little fellow; I 
dare say Robbie knew his name, but I know only that this favorite of his 
was a reckless little creature: he delighted in tilting on the very foam- 
crest of the waves; and, when he saw a monster breaker coming in, he 
would just take to his wings at the very last second before it would crash 
over him; then with a flirt and a tilt he would go over on the next wave, 
morsel as he was, secure in his quick wit and wings against all the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

I suspect that this tilting on the waves was not all for frolic, and that it 
had something to do with bugs for breakfast ; for breakfast, whether of bugs 
or something else, is at the bottom of a great many showy exercises in this 
world. At all events, breakfast could n’t have been taken more gracefully. 

All these wild creatures of the air seemed at last to regard the solitary 
little lighthouse-boy as if he were one of them: they would sweep close 
to his curly head, and then shoot with their bold cry far up into the clouds, 
sometimes darting quickly back again with a shrill, scolding note, as if he 
were a backward fledgling they were teaching to fly, and whom they found 
rather too stupid to learn. 

Robbie would watch his feathered companions for hours together, or 
gaze at the great ocean itself. Close to his feet, where it broke on the 
island, you could never say what the waves would bring up next, — frag- 
ments of beautiful sea-plants, growing nobody knew how far away, or broken 
spars and bits of old iron. Robbie used to wonder what kind of ship these 
had belonged to, and whether she had gone to pieces because there was no 
lighthouse to warn her ; then he would think that keeping a lighthouse was 
the most beautiful thing in the world. 

The hundreds of ships, too, that sometimes came in sight in a day, 
gleaming for a moment away off on the horizon, or sailing so near that 
Robbie could count the men on the decks, — homeward-bound ships, laden 
deep in the water with rich cargoes from wonderful lands on the other side 
of the globe, — outward-going vessels, steering for the same distant ports ; 
—all these were a kind of society to Robbie, and told him strange things 
across the bright dashing water. 

Small as the island was, it was large enough to hold a few pets for Robbie: 
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he had rabbits that never ran away, because they had nowhere to run but 
plump into the sea; and he had a dog that swam off famously for sticks in 
the water ; and hens and chickens, — bless me! such a time the latter had 
before they learned to walk against the wild ocean winds! their wings 
would be blown over their heads, and they would tumble about in the most 
ridiculous manner ; but they soon adapted themselves to their breezy home, 
and, like Robbie himself, made the best of circumstances. 

So my little hero lived in the sea, and was happy and contented there 
until the sorrows befell of which I am going to tell you. 

I ought to have remarked, perhaps, that Robbie’s parents were not origi- 
nally of the seafaring class that usually take such places; the lighthouse- 
keeper was a stranger from far away, who had suffered some great wrong 
or misfortune that made him glad to fly from the haunts of men, and live 
out in this wild ocean home alone with his wife and little boy, amid the 
vast sights and sounds which seemed to breathe, with the large, calm spirit 
of eternity, over the troubles of time. 

There was a mystery about the lighthouse-keeper’s history which I do 
not fully know, — only that his wife so clung to him in his dark hours, and 
so sacrificed herself for his sake, that he thought her scarce a mortal 
woman. 

One day when she felt weak and ill he sent to the mainland in great 
haste and fear the servant-boy, who lived at the lighthouse, to look up a 
good nurse, who would come and stay till she was better. 

But a few hours after this messenger had gone such a storm arose as 
made it utterly impossible for any boat to come back to the island; and 
the poor wife, who had endeavored in her cheerful manner to make light 
of her illness, was soon seen, beyond all disguise, to be very dangerously 
ill with a fever, which, alas! before midnight so affected her brain that she 
no longer knew what she said or did. 

While the fever raged within the storm raged without, — such a storm 
as had not been known before by land or sea for twenty years. Two days 
and nights the terrible tempest shook the bed on which the poor sufferer 
lay, and filled the air with such a thunder of waves as you can have no 
power to imagine. 

All this while, as you may well believe, the lighthouse-keeper never closed 
his eyes, but spent every moment, save those he was obliged to give to the 
care of his lamps, in watching by the sick-bed of his wife, with desperate 
efforts and prayers for her recovery. 

Now it really does sometimes seem in this world that the old proverb 
must be true, that disasters never come singly ; certainly to this poor family 
in the lighthouse came many troubles, one upon another. P 

It was the third night of the gale, and the lighthouse-keeper had just 
been up to the top of the tower, into the great lantern, to light the lamps 
for the night, when as he was coming down the winding iron staircase, 
being giddy with grief and watching, and just now oppressed with a fresh 
anxiety because of some extra work that must be done about the lamps, 
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that would keep him away from his poor wife so long,—in his worry and 
haste his foot somehow slipped on the staircase, and he fell over the iron 
balusters, striking heavily on the stone floor below. 

The poor lighthouse-keeper lay white and motionless as if he were dead, 
with the dark blood trickling from a wound in his forehead, and away in the 
little room his unconscious sick wife on her pillow ; and saddest of all, poor 
Robbie yet ignorant of the half of his calamities: for the tall tower of the 
lighthouse was distinct from the low brick building in which the family 
lived ; and although a passage walled and ceiled over connected the two, 
the noise of the waves was so tremendous that a sound far louder than that 
which the poor man made in falling could never have been heard by his 
little son in his mother’s room. 

Robbie, however, seeing by the reflection outside, which made all the 
island bright, that the lamps were lighted, wondered and wondered why 
his father did not come. The sick mother had ceased that pitiful moaning 
which had made her seem so unlike Robbie’s own mamma, who never mur- 
mured at all when well; she had fallen into a deep sleep, and Robbie stole 
softly out just to tell his father the good news. 

Not finding him in the kitchen, he ran through the passage-way into the 
lower part of the lighthouse, where were the great oil-vats from which 
the lamps were filled ; there were windows in this room, too, through which 
the lights of the tower cast back their reflection, and there on the stone 
floor he saw all that. had happened. 

It would not have been very strange if so young a boy as Robbie had 
been too terrified to do anything but sit helplessly down and cry at knowing 
himself alone out there in the ocean, with no human being who could hear 
a cry or lift a hand to help either of his parents so terribly stricken ; but 
after a moment’s bewilderment and a choking sob or two Robbie stooped 
down to see if his father was yet alive, and finding that his pulse still beat, 
he began to think what he could do to save him. 

Living where he did, this little boy had been used to sights of great 
daring and noble courage, and doubtless these memories nerved his young 
heart. He had seen shipwrecked people snatched from the boiling waves 
at the utter risk of the lives of those who saved them, and brought in to 
the lighthouse to be labored over for hours by his own father and mother, 
who now lay helpless, with none but his childish arm to aid; and the little 
lighthouse-lad betook himself to his work with a presence of mind born, 
perhaps, of these solemn experiences. 

It was a severe strain and struggle for the young child to draw his father’s 
helpless form along the passage-way into the kitchen, but it was a bitterly 
cold night, and he knew that he must be brought where there was a fire, or 
what little life was left in him would surely be extinguished. And by that 
great strength and courage which love and faith give even to young arms 
this was somehow accomplished, and Robbie soon had his poor father’s 
silent head supported on pillows before the kitchen fire, which was burn- 
ing warm and bright. Then he stanched the blood flowing from the wound 
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in his forehead, and brought spirits and other restoratives such as he had 
seen used for people who lay thus insensible ; but though after a time low 
moans escaped his lips, the injured man spoke no distinct word, nor ever 
once opened his eyes. 

Thus through a long, strange hour, between these two the young watcher 
went, — the sick mother sleeping the sleep heavy with the exhaustion of 
fever, and the father equally helpless and unconscious. The awful mad- 
dened ocean thundered on without ; the deluge of rain and blinding snow 
had ceased to fall, but the waves rose higher than ever with the long fury 
of the gale; through the little windows they could be seen rearing their 
monstrous white heads in the alternate bright light and black shadow that 
the great lanterns made, like a crowd of horrible rushing phantoms who 
were bound yet to drag down the lighthouse and all it contained into their 
abyss. 

There came a fearful moment when Robbie thought this was verily to 
be; his young head swam, he could scarcely see, but surely, surely those 
bright streams and black shadows were not so distinctly marked over the 
foaming water; they grew fainter, —one long glittering beam vanished 
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utterly. Robbie knew the real truth in a moment,—the island was not 
sinking, but the lights, the great lights in the tower, were going out ! 

Alas! it was the anticipation of this that had made Mr. Malcolm’s fatal 
haste and hurry ; there was some special work that must be done to keep 
the lamps burning that night. 

I suppose with all our imagining we can scarcely imagine what this new 
fear was to the little lighthouse-boy. It was something that beat in his 
blood and breathed in his breath, that, whatsoever else happened, those 
lamps must never go out. 

“ Be faithful!” There are no words of all the words that are spoken that 
Robbie’s mother had taught him more earnestly than these ; that to be 
true to your trust, to be as sure and certain to your promise as the sun 
to the sky, was the one quality that above all others made a man; that 
human beings were necessarily so bound to each other by a thousand mu- 
tual wants and dependences that faithless and lying people were the very 
worst he could encounter ; because in the very best and smoothest times 
men must constantly confide in each other’s honor, and in life’s rough 
and dangerous ways, ah, what would become of them if they failed then 
in their mutual trust? 

What would become of them, the poor sailors who might still be driving 
before the gale, if their last hope, the lighthouse lamps, should go out in 
blackness ? 

Robbie took one look at the pale, sleeping face of his sick mother, and 
thought how, if she could have knowledge of what had happened, she would 
surely go up to tend the lamps, even if she went with her dying feet ; and 
then he sprang away, resolved, if he was at last to lie down and die with 
his parents, to first do what he could to fill their place. 

Now Robbie was a very observing boy; in the serious little life he had 
lived it had come to be a habit with him to note carefully whatever he saw 
done about him, and when he had climbed up the long, winding stairway 
into the great lantern at the top of the lighthouse, he knew very well what 
the lamps needed. 

There were sixteen of them in all, set with their powerful reflectors in 
two rows around the circle of the lantern, which was wholly made of iron 
and glass, the iron-work painted white to reflect the light more strongly, 
and the glass very thick and solid, as it well needed to be. 

This was unharmed ; although the floor of the giant lantern shook under 
Robbie’s feet, and the whole tower sensibly rocked with the gale, the 
architect who built the lighthouse had so thoroughly done his work, the 
elements might shake but could not destroy it. 

The faithless person was the oil-contractor, or the government agent who 
had employed him. Whichever was the guilty party, a preciously mean 
thing had they done. 

There were two kinds of oil used at the lighthouse, called the summer- 
strained and the winter-strained oil, and the former congealed so readily, 
that it would not burn at all in that exposed place when the cold reached 
a certain intensity. 
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Now, the contractor had placed some extra hogsheads of the cheap sum- 
mer-strained oil in this year’s allowance, making the supply of the better 
kind so short that Mr. Malcolm had been at his wits’ end to make it last 
through the severe weather. And the last drop had been exhausted before 
this storm came on, since it was very late in the season. 

Still, late as it was (the month of March had commenced), there had 
been great showers of snow and rain, and now that these had ceased, the 
thermometer rapidly fell until the cold was as severe as that of any winter 
night, and the oil had congealed. Seven of the sixteen lamps were already 
out, and the others were burning very dimly, when Robbie climbed through 
the trap-door into the lantern. 

But one thing could be done, and that was to heat some oil in a kettle 
over the fire, and then refill the lamps with it one by one; and all this in 
the bitter cold night, with so many weary stairs to go up and down between 
the top of the tower and the stove in the little kitchen, — the two helpless 
ones still to be tenderly cared for. 

Those. were terrible hours for that lonely little boy, but through them 
all his brave young spirit watched and toiled with unceasing devotion. 

All night long, fed by one childish hand, some light still streamed over 
that raging ocean to tell where the tower yet stood ; and every extinguished 
lamp those numb little fingers set once again bright and burning in its place 
was like a prayer sent up to Heaven to save those in the lighthouse, even as 
they had tried to save those on the sea. No doubt something of that great 
calm and peace which comes from the consciousness of having done one’s 
best came even in his grief and trouble to the little lighthouse-boy. 

The morning dawned at last over the wild ocean waste, and on the top 
of the tower that had so often and often shone to save the storm-tossed 
mariner poor Robbie hoisted his little flag of distress. 

I do not know exactly how many hours it was before help reached him, 
or how long a time passed ere that poor father and mother were strong 
and well again, but I know they both lived to learn the faith and courage 
of their little boy ; and I am very glad to say that the government so far 
appreciated the conduct of this noble lad as to provide for his education 
till he should become of age. 

I sincerely hope no more summer-strained oil, that must be boiled at 
midnight to make it burn, has been sent to worry those who have lighthouse 
lamps to tend, whether they are grown-up men or brave little boys like 
Robbie Malcolm. 


Lulu Gray Noble. 
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« PLANTED. 


I ‘HELD my baby on my knee, 

My blue-eyed Bessie, three years old ; 
She laid her dimpled cheek on mine, 

And in my ear her trouble told. 


“Papa, pease may me go to school, 

Like Sister Nell and Tatie Snow?” 
Then as I smiled she begged again, 

With kisses sweet, “ Pease may me go?” 


“When Bessie grows as large as Nell, 
: Then she may go to school,” I said. 
“ But mother’s words and father’s rules 
4 Are quite enough for this small head.” 
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She said no more, but sat awhile 
“ Thinking her think,” then ran away ; 

And as I turned to work again, 

I heard her in the yard at play. 


Then mother called, “ Come, Bessie, come; 
*T is time to go to sleep, you know.” 
“OQ dear mamma, pease let me stay! 
I’se panted, ’tause I want to grow.” 


*T was true! for there our baby stood, 
With feet fast planted in the ground, 

While water-pot and garden tools, 
Ready for use, lay scattered round. 


On mother’s second call she came, 
With rumpled dress and muddy shoe, 
And looking up quite grieved, she said, 
“Why tan’t me grow, as flowers do?” 


A. Q.G. 


—— GEER SD 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


UAN FERNANDEZ was a gentleman of the household of Prince Henry 

of Portugal at the time when that noble prince was sending out ships 
year after year to make discoveries along the coast of Africa. Like all the 
other gentlemen who served the Prince, he took the deepest interest in 
those voyages ; and the more because he had once been a prisoner among 
the Moors in Africa, and had learned their language. Being more a soldier 
than a sailor, he could not assist his master by taking command of a vessel, 
and discovering new capes, rivers, and inlets; but he was able to serve 
him not less effectually in another way, which called for a great deal more 
courage and address than he could have displayed as a mere navigator. 

I have already given some account of the great cargo of slaves brought 
from the African coast in 1444 by Captain Lancarote, and of the heart- 
breaking scenes which took place at Lagos in Portugal when they were 
sold, and torn from one another’s embrace. Few Portuguese, I suppose, 
looked on those scenes without being sorry for the captives. But it does 
not appear to have occurred to any one that it was wrong to seize innocent 
people on their native shores and sell them into slavery in a foreign land. 
The Portuguese were sorry for them very much as a farmer’s family pity 
the anguish of a cow when her calf is taken from her. They wonder per- 
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haps at the strength of motherly love in a beast, and regret that the 
interests of the farm require the separation of the calf from its mother; 
but they never think of giving back the calf to the poor cow on account 
of her bellowing. So the work of enslaving the Africans went on more 
vigorously than ever, and the Portuguese seem really to have been aston- 
ished that the Africans themselves objected to it! 

In 1445, the very next year after the great sale of slaves, Prince Henry 
sent out a valiant squire of his, Gonzales de Sintra, who left Portugal deter- 
mined to go beyond any one else that had ever sailed down the coast; but 
at the same time he was willing to pack his ship as full of captives as it 
could hold. But he met with disaster. Before he reached Cape Blanco, 
two Africans whom he had brought with him as interpreters, pretending a 
great love for the Portuguese, obtained the captain’s permission to go on 
shore and see their relations, promising to return. Of course Gonzales 
never saw them again, and he was a good deal laughed at by his crew for 
trusting his interpreters. 

Smarting under this ridicule, the old chroniclers tell us, he determined 
to wipe out his disgrace: by some brilliant action. So the same night he 
manned a boat with twelve of his crew, intending to attack a village on the 
shore, and “ take revenge” for the zzjury which he thought his two inter- 
preters had done him by running away. Near the shore the boat ran 
aground, and as the tide was falling it was soon hard and fast in the sand. 
Daylight dawned. The villagers to the number of two hundred attacked 
the Portuguese with spears and arrows, and killed the captain and seven 
of his men. The rest leaped into the sea and saved their lives by swimming 
to the ship. Disheartened by the loss of their captain and comrades, the 
crew hoisted anchor and sailed for Portugal, where they related their sad 
mishap to the Prince. 

Now the Portuguese appear to have thought it particularly “ barbarous” 
in these poor people to have thus defended their lives and liberty against 
Captain Gonzales de Sintra. It seemed to them the most natural thing 
in the world for Gonzales to revenge upon those villagers the wrong he 
fancied he had received; and all Portugal would have rejoiced if he had 
brought the whole population, men, women, and children, to Lagos, and 
sold them at auction. But when the news was spread abroad that they had 
risen in arms upon a noble Christian gentleman and cavalier, and killed him 
with a poisoned arrow, the people were shocked at their inhumanity, and 
the Prince determined to send an expedition for the purpose of “ converting 
those barbarous nations to the faith of Christ” ; and, if they would not con- 
sent to be baptized, of cultivating peace and friendship with them. It is 
difficult for us to comprehend how they could have felt so; yet it is all 
gravely recorded by an historian of the time, who evidently saw no incon- 
sistency whatever in the conduct of his countrymen. 

The next summer Prince Henry and his brother prepared three vessels, 
and directed the captains to go to the very spot where Gonzales had met 
his death, and there use all their endeavors to convince the people of the 
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excellence of Christianity, and persuade them to be baptized. Priests 
provided with the splendid garments worn by them in celebrating the mass, 
and carrying with them crosses and sacramental vessels, accompanied the 
expedition. In one of the ships went Juan Fernandez, whose knowledge 
of the language of the Moors, it was thought, would be of great assistance 
in bringing about their conversion to Christianity. The three vessels sailed 
on this mission early in the summer, and soon arrived off the place that had 
proved so fatal to the Portuguese the summer before. 

I suppose I need hardly say that no converts were made by these gen- 
tlemen. The people inhabiting that coast had a religion of their own, — 
the Mohammedan, — to which they were strongly attached ; and we must 
own that the conduct of the Christians in stealing harmless fishermen and 
sleeping villagers was not calculated to recommend their religious teaching, 
The Moors, it is true, were in the habit of entrapping negroes and selling 
them as slaves; but although millions of our race have thought it a good 
thing for other people to be slaves, no one ever liked slavery for himself and 
his own father, mother, brother, or sister. Hence, the Moors, as we are 
told, hardened their hearts against the message of the Portuguese, and could 
not be convinced that they meant them any good. Upon one old Moor, 
however, a favorable impression was made. 

Having heard Juan Fernandez speak much of the goodness and greatness 
of Prince Henry, this old man said he would like to go in one of the vessels 
and pay the Prince a visit. The voyagers gladly received him, knowing 
well that nothing could please the Prince better than to get such knowledge 
of Africa as this native could impart. 

Then it was that Juan Fernandez made up his mind to render the Prince 
a service which no one had yet dared to attempt. He volunteered to go on 
shore and be left behind by the ships till the next summer, intending to 
live among the natives in their own way, and pick up all the knowledge 
he could of that part of Africa, and of the unknown countries to the south, 
trusting to the chance of being seen and taken off by some vessel in the 
course of the next season. His captain consenting, Fernandez was set 
on shore, with no clothes but those he had on, and with a little biscuit, 
wheat, and dried fish, — enough to last him a few days. He landed near the 
Ouro River, on the border of the Great Desert, whence, after bidding fare- 
well to his companions, he directed his steps toward the interior, and was 
soon lost to view. 

The three vessels sailed for Portugal. The old Moor who had so much 
faith and curiosity was received by the Prince with the greatest possible 
friendliness. He gave him lodgings in his own palace at Sagres. He pro- 
vided him with handsome clothes in the Portuguese style, and gave him 
such princely entertainment that the old man was in no hurry to be sent 
home. The Prince questioned him closely and often respecting his country 
and his people, and when he had extracted from him all that he knew, sent 
him back in one of the ships laden with valuable presents, designing thus 
to spread abroad among the people of the desert a notion of the liberality 
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of the Portuguese and the superiority of their religion. It never seems to 
have crossed his mind that the plundering habits of his servants might 
perhaps influence the benighted Africans rather more than the presents 
bestowed upon this aged chief. Positively, this good Prince,—one of the 
best men then living, and one of the wisest too, —had such a sense of the 
advantage of being a Christian, that he appears to have thought the Africans 
themselves must be J/eased to be carried off and sold as slaves in a Chris- 
tian country. 

It was wonderful what wicked and cruel things the Portuguese did on 
that coast; but the most wonderful thing of all was that they had not 
the least idea they were doing wrong. One noble cavalier, within a year 
of the time when Fernandez landed, caught sight of some women on the 
African shore. The valiant gentleman had a boat manned, and went in 
pursuit of this valuable game. He captured a girl of fourteen and a woman 
of thirty, with her child two years old. The girl of fourteen was got into 
the boat easily enough ; but the woman was so strong, and struggled so 
resolutely, that the crew could not drag her along. Fearing that her cries 
would bring the natives to her rescue, these ingenious Christians hit upon 
a way of overcoming her scruples. One of them took the child in his arms, 
and walked with it toward the boat. The poor mother seeing this, resisted 
no longer, but followed her child, and was thus secured. These were the 
people whom Prince Henry was so anxious to convert and make friends of ; 
and such were the deeds which his honored and trusted servants perpe- 
trated. 

Juan Fernandez, meanwhile, was enjoying the hospitality of the Africans. 
He had landed, as I have said, on the edge of the Great Desert of Sahara, 
and he saw before him a vast expanse of level country, thinly covered with 
grass, and dotted here and there with stunted palms, —a barren prairie, 
affording but scanty sustenance for beasts, and leaving man to eke out his 
living from the sea. After parting with his comrades he walked on, carry- 
ing his little store of provisions, until he met a number of natives, who led 
him to one of their villages, treating him on the way with much civility. 
He found their language different from that of the Moors of Morocco, but 
still he was able to make himself understood, and he said everything he 
could think of to win their favor. , 

Arrived at the village, they took away his biscuit, grain, and fish, and 
stripped him of his clothes. In return they gave him a kind of blanket, 
very old and ragged, and not as clean as it might have been, with which to 
cover himself. It is a hot country, — the thermometer rising sometimes to 
one hundred and thirty-six in the shade, and to one hundred and fifty-six 
in the sun, — so that he needed only clothing enough to keep the sun from 
blistering his skin. Far from offering any objection to this robbery, Fer- 
nandez pretended to be quite willing to give up everything he had, telling 
them that he wished to live among them in their own manner. He must 
have been a man of a great deal of tact and good-nature, this Juan Fer- 
nandez, — one of those men who know how to make themselves at home 
wherever they go. 
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When night came they spread before him a strange repast. One of the 
viands was grasshoppers dried and roasted in the sun; and to this was 
added some roots and fresh sprouts. For drink they gave him camel’s 
milk, the Water on that coast having so much salt in it as to be hardly fit 
to drink. Sometimes they gave him lizards to eat, and for bread a kind 
of pounded seed which grows in that region. Occasionally they shot a few 
birds, which gave them a great feast, and frequently they caught very good 
fish in the ocean. It very often happened, however, that for several weeks 
at a time these poor wretches had hardly any food except the milk of their 
camels. This was poor fare for a Portuguese gentleman; but Fernandez 
made the best of it, and put his time to good use in observing the ways 
of the people among whom he lived. 

All the world now know something about these children of the desert, 
who were then just such a people as they are now. Fernandez found them 
to be a restless, wandering race, with herds of camels and cattle, and a few 
swift docile horses, similar to those of the Arabs. When they had remained 
long enough in one spot to consume all the herbage, and make the region 
pestilent with the refuse of a camp, then they would fold their tents, and 
move off with their herds to another spot, not neglecting, five times a day, 
to stop and say the prayers enjoined by the Mohammedan religion. Living 
about midway between the negroes’ country and the Mediterranean Sea, 
they were accustomed to send parties, well mounted, to the southward, 
and there entrap as many negroes as they could, and carry them swiftly 
northward, and sell them to Christian traders, who conveyed them to Eu- 
rope. Fernandez found negro slaves among them whom they had kept for 
their own use, and he also saw in their possession some small pieces of 
gold, which they said they had obtained in the land of the negroes. Poor 
as most of the natives were, he found that among them, as everywhere else 
in the world, there were some rich men, who had good horses, with saddles 
and stirrups, and whose wives wore rings of gold round their ankles and 
jewels in their ears and hair. All this, which is so familiar to us now, was 
most strange to this inquisitive Portuguese, who noted everything he heard 
and saw, and stored it away in his memory, in order to have a great budget 
of interesting things for his prince, if he should ever see him again. 

As the winter wore away he got farther from the sea-coast, until at length 
there were no more fish, and he was obliged to be content with camel’s milk, 
lizards, grasshoppers, and such chance game as the arrows of the natives 
could reach. As the season approached when ships from Portugal might 
be expected off the coast, he began to be impatient to be nearer the sea. 
One day while he was walking in the outskirts of the camp, two horsemen 
met him, who stopped and entered into conversation with him. They said 
they were on their way to a chief who lived at a distance of several days’ 
journey, and who was a very wealthy chief, with a great number of follow- 
ers, and plenty of horses and camels. They invited Fernandez to go with 
them, and he gladly consenting, they mounted him upon a camel, and away 
they rode across the trackless plain. 
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It was a hard journey for our Portuguese squire. On the road their water 
gave out, and for three days they had nothing to drink; nor was there any- 
thing to guide them on their way except the stars, the sun, and the flight 
of birds. At length, after enduring tortures of thirst, they reached the vil- 
lage of this mighty chief, with his retinue of one hundred and fifty ragged 
Moors and negro slaves. On being shown to the tent of the desert lord, 
Fernandez bowed low to him. The chief ordered his servants to relieve 
his maddening thirst with camel’s milk, and treated him in all respects so 
well that he soon recovered his health and good looks. He even grew fat 
in the camp of this chief, and lost all appearance of a man who had been 
starved on dried grasshoppers and toasted lizards. 

After a while, finding the chief very friendly, he explained his situation 
to him, and let him know how desirous he was of being near the sea, so 
that he could be on the lookout for the expected ships. It so happened 
that the chief had some negroes for sale and a quantity of gold, which, 
Fernandez informed him, he could sell to good advantage to any Portuguese 
captain who might come to that coast. The chief, therefore, began to take 
a lively interest in the coming of the vessels, and he sent Fernandez down 
to the coast with several of his own men as a guard. Seven months had 
now passed since he had seen the face of a Christian, and you can easily 
imagine how anxiously he looked out over the sea, and how impatient he 
was to descry a sail on the horizon. 

In the spring of 1447 Prince Henry prepared three small vessels, and 
sent them to bring Juan Fernandez home, and as many slaves with him as 
could be caught. The vessels were separated by a violent storm, but they 
met on the coast of Africa not far from Cape Blanco, whence they con- 
tinued their course southward, keeping a sharp lookout for their country- 
man, and a sharper perhaps for natives with whom they could load their 
vessels. The poor Africans were beginning to be aware of their danger, 
and would doubtless have avoided the coast altogether but for their being 
obliged to catch fish. As soon as any of those dusky fishermen caught 
sight of a sail, they dropped their fishing-nets and ran as fast as they could 
into the interior. Observing this, the commander of the expedition manned 
several boats, and, leaving the vessels behind, rowed along the shore to the 
island of Arguin, a place much resorted to by the natives for fish, which 
are usually found in great quantities about islands that lie a little way from 
the coast. On this island, however, they only found one man and his 
daughter, whom they captured. 

Strange to say, this man told them where they could find some more 
natives, and they actually took twenty-five, from the information which he 
gave them. The historian of this expedition tells us that it was a common 
thing for these poor creatures, when they had been taken prisoners them- 
selves, to conduct the Portuguese to where they could take more of their 
countrymen, even their own friends, brothers, wives, and children. 

The three vessels, in the mean time, kept on their way toward the south, 
the sailors always looking out for men on the shore. They saw one day a 
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man walking along the beach. Standing in shore as close as they could, 
they perceived that he resembled in dress and color one of the native chiefs, 
and they accordingly took him for one who had come down to the coast 
in order to buy or sell some slaves. It was no desert chief, however, whom 
they saw; but their old friend and comrade, Juan Fernandez, burnt almost 
black by the sun, and clad in an old mantle which the friendly chief had 
given him. He was recognized at length, and the vessels resounded with 
the joyful outcries of the Portuguese. Boats were manned and Fernandez 
was soon surrounded by uis countrymen, who testified at once their delight 
at seeing him, and their amazement at finding him in such good condition. 
He soon made his countrymen acquainted with the chief who had been 
such a good friend to him; and from him they bought his negroes, nine in 
number, and his gold-dust. ‘ 

The vessels now set sail for home. On the way they made a descent 
upon a village, and captured fifty-five natives ; so that the expedition not 
only accomplished the main purpose of bringing home Juan Fernandez, but 
yielded a large profit besides. The Prince, we are told, was well pleased 
to hear that the vessels had brought home ninety slaves and a good quantity 
of gold; but the profit of the voyage was as nothing in his eyes compared 
with the safety of Fernandez, who could tell him so many strange and won- 
derful things of the coast which it was the business of his life to explore. 

Up to this time Prince Henry had sent fifty-one vessels to the coast 
of Africa, which had brought home nine hundred and twenty-seven slaves. 
From Juan Fernandez he learned that his work was scarcely begun; for 
Africa, according to the account of the Moors, stretched away to the south 
as far beyond Cape Blanco as that cape was distant from Portugal. At the 
same time, the Prince and his friends were much encouraged by the profit- 
ableness of the last voyages. Year after year, therefore, he continued to 
send out ships of discovery. One of his captains soon discovered Cape 
Verde, and others pushed on toward the country of the negroes, and ap- 
proached the coast of Guinea, —a coast which so many Christians afterwards 
visited for the purpose of trafficking in ivory, gold, and men. Scarcely a 
year now passed without some bold mariner sailing farther south than any 
one had sailed before, so that almost every year the Prince had to enlarge 
and correct his map of the world. His captains reached, at length, the land 
of the elephant, the tusks of which furnished another article of trade. Juan 
Fernandez, upon another visit which he made to Africa, was so fortunate 
as to procure a live lion, which he took to the Prince, who made a present 
of it to an Irish friend. The Irishman took the lion home with him, and 
this was the first lion, it is said, ever brought to Ireland. 

But whatever else the Portuguese might take from the coast of Africa, — 
ivory, gold, spices, valuable woods, or seal skins, — still their principal object 
was human beings, the profit upon whom paid the greater part of the 
expense of these annual expeditions. I will relate one more incident to 

‘ show how little they thought of the abominable cruelty of this traffic. 
At the mouth of a river a sailor one morning caught sight of a small 
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cabin, which seemed to be inhabited. The captain sprang into a boat, five 
sailors followed him, and they rowed ashore. As they were creeping cau- 
tiously up toward the cabin, a little naked boy came out of it, whom they 
immediately seized; and in it they found his sister, a little naked girl, 
eight years old. Having thus secured the two children, they proceeded to 
steal whatever else the cabin contained which any of them happened to 
fancy, — among other things, a curious shield made of an elephant’s ear. 
As they were returning to the boat with the two children, they saw the 
father of the family, who was so busy doing carpenter’s work that he did 
not see the plunderers of his household. The Portuguese captain crept 
up softly behind him, sprang upon him, and seized him by the hair. The 
African was tall and exceedingly strong. The captain also was a strong 
man, but so short in stature that when the African stood upright he lifted 
the captain off his feet. A terrible struggle ensued, the Portuguese cling- 
ing to the African’s hair as a dog clings to the nose of a bull, and the giant 
African slinging him about, and exerting all his strength to free himself. 
The other Portuguese hurried up and held the negro’s arms; when the 
captain, supposing the prisoner was secure, let go his hair. Instantly the 
negro shook himself free, and plunged into the underwood, where he was 
soon lost to sight. But the instinct of the father prevailed over the terrors 
of the man ; and while the Portuguese were looking for him in the bushes, 
he came back to his hut to search for his children. When he found they 
were gone, he seized his club, and rushed out in a frenzy of grief and rage. 
He soon met one of the Portuguese, and after striking him with his weapon 
seized him in his arms, each struggling to get the other down. A negro 
came to the aid of the bereaved father, and it would have gone hard with 
the Portuguese if his comrades had not come up in the nick of time. The 
two negroes dropped their prey and were instantly lost in the thick forest. 

The children were carried captive to Portugal, where there was probably 
not one man, not one father, nor one tender mother, who felt the enormous 
iniquity of this outrage. The Prince, we are told, had the boy put to school, 
intending to educate him for the priesthood, and finally to send him home 
to preach Christianity to his benighted countrymen! But the lad died 
before his education was completed. 

In the course of years Prince Henry came to understand that this manner 
of getting slaves was not the best, nor the most humane, and was not cal- 
culated to win the poor benighted children of the desert to the Christian 
religion. He therefore put a stop to it, had a fort built upon the island 
of Arguin, and let the privilege of trading with the coast to a company of 
merchants, who were required to buy the slaves, in a regular way, from 
the native dealers in the interior. Under this system there was less violence 
and bloodshed, perhaps ; but it sent into slavery a great many more Afri- 
cans every year than were caught in the old way of surprising villages and 
carrying off the inhabitants. 

Fames Parton. 
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THE MASON AND THE TENT-MAKERS. 


N a hot summer day, a certain Madam Mason- 
Wasp chanced to fly by the open window of 
a pretty country house. “How tired I am!” 
she wearily hummed. “What am I to do for 
a nest? I must soon find a good place for 
one, or I shall die of grief to think that when 
I am dead and gone there will be no little 
wasps to take my place.” 

In this discouraged mood Madam Wasp 
most gloomily perched herself on a rose-bush 
just in front of the window. She had no spirit 
left to hum, so she sat quietly gazing before 
her at a lady, who was seated at work by a 
curious-looking table. A queer noise was 
made by turning a large wheel, which turntd 
smaller wheels, that in their turn made spools 

= roll round, and a little needle fly up and down 

= very fast. Marvellous to say, cloth placed 
under a bright shining foot came out on the 
other side all stitched and beautiful, as ruffles, 
waists, skirts, and frocks. 

Even the wasp thought this wonderful, and 
everything looked so cool and bright that she longed to take a peep, and 
for a minute forget her trouble. It was no sooner longed for than done. 
In she flew, whirling in great circles up to the white ceiling, where, not 
having been accustomed to any other awning than the sky and green leafy 
boughs, she naturally gave herself a slightly bruised back, and a new bit 
of experience. She whizzed, sang her prettiest song, and cut curves and 
various strange figures just before the lady’s black eyes, so as to show her 
graceful wasp figure and exquisite wings, as she thought, to the best advan- 
tage. When she saw that her pranks made an unfavorable impression on the 
lady, —for the white hand had seized a stmp of cloth in defence, — Madam 
Wasp felt inclined to show how powerful a sting she could give ; but, chang- 
ing her mind, she took a safe resting-place high up above the window. 

At last, not seeing the wasp, the lady went to work again, taking off 
spools, and putting others on, basting and sewing. 

“Those wooden things with something white wound round them and 
holes in the centre are funny affairs,” said Madam Wasp. “Those holes 
are about as large as I would care to make my nest. There is one on the 
window-sill. I will creep quietly down to see, and not trouble the lady any 
more.” 

To be sure, she could be as still as any mouse. Noiselessly she stole 
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nearer and nearer, and, gaining more courage, she flew straight down and 
took a glance at the hole. 

“It is the very thing,” whispered the wasp to herself, for fear the lady 
should hear. “ My body will fit it nicely.” And in she went to try it, and 
then came out tail first, according to the manner of wasps under such 
trying circumstances. 

“ Yes, I will do it. I could not dig a more comfortable hole for my dar- 
lings in any sand-bank. Now I shall be saved all the trouble of dig, dig, 
digging hour after hour. I can easily prepare and bring my bricks here 
and build my house.” 

With this glad thought, out Madam whisked with great animation and a 
flourish of wings to seek her afternoon meal. 

The next morning, after having passed a restless night, long before the 
sun was up Madam jumped merrily from her green couch, a young leaf of a 
lilac-tree, took her breakfast, and flew directly to the window. There was 
the spool still; but between lay a vexing pane of glass, and the more 
Madam buzzed, struck, stung, and vainly worked herself up to a high state 
of indignation, the harder seemed the glass, and the more bruised became 
her wings. She was about to give up in despair, when the girl rattled down 
stairs, threw open the window, and walked off to the kitchén. 

“Hurrah,” hummed the wasp loudly, as she sat looking down into the 
hole, musing on her good fortune. But not a single ‘moment could be 
wasted in musing. “Where shall I make my bricks?” she said, looking 
eagerly about. 

It would have made you laugh to see her rush around in whirligig fashion, 
from rock to rock, and from mound to stone wall, in search of something 
that she did not seem to find. Suddenly she espied just what she wanted, 
a small sand-bank, and there she fell heartily to work. The loose grains 
ot sand were quickly caught up by Madam’s nimble feet, and glued together 
by her wet, lively little tongue, into round balls as large as mustard-seeds. 
No sooner was one ball nicely patted and well kneaded, so as to exactly suit 
her taste, than away it was taken from its old home and companion grains 
to the top of the reel of cotton, and laid at the very edge of the hole. In 
this way Madam went backwards and forwards with her round moist bricks, 
and placed them one by one along th¢e edge of the hole, making a complete 
circle around it; and then she piled them up, row upon row, until she had 
built something that looked like a tower of beautiful filigree-work standing 
on the reel. The lady appeared to have got through sewing, and the room 
was all Madam Wasp’s. When the loose grains of sand became more . 
scarce she used her sharp double pickaxe jaws to dig the grains from the 
hard bank ; for wasps have very powerful little jaws. As she came in with 
the last brick, she threw it in place with a cheerful hum, and went in and 
out of her tower, over and over again, to see if it would admit her with 
ease. 

What do you suppose this tower was for? Perhaps you think the 
wasp wished to make her nest longer. No, it was only the neat, orderly 
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way in which mason-wasps always pile up their bricks for use around their 
holes because they wish to have their building materials near at hand, so 
that they can build their houses more quickly. 

Have you ever tried the wasp’s plan? It is a very good one. Put your 
things away, each in its place neatly, and you will get on much faster. 

So this pretty tower the wasp had made, as long as her own body, and, 
like it, bent over a little to one side, was to be taken down and used for a 
house inside. The hardest part of the work was done, and it did not take 
long to break down the tower, brick by brick, and carry it into the hole, first 
to form the foundation, and then the firm walls. The walls were thin but 
strong, and a most cosey nest it was. At any rate, Madam Wasp thought 
so, for as she sat resting, her cheery song grew loud enough to disturb 
Master Rover, who had been dozing away a whole hour in one corner 
unseen. A growl and a snappish look from out one side of his left eye 
showed that he marked the offender. 

“ My back aches and I am tired; but I should like to have a little fun 
after my hard work,” thought the wasp. 

She tried to tease the dog by buzzing in his ears, hopping on his bushy 
tail, and flying within a half-inch of his sensitive nose. He seemed to enjoy 
the fun at first, pricking up his ears, whisking his tail, and striking playfully 
at her with his paw; but as it often is with boys and girls who begin to 
fight for play, and then end most sadly in earnest, so it was with them. 
The wasp became more tantalizing, the dog more furious, and at last, not 
being able to stand it any longer, he came within a hair’s breadth of swal- 
lowing her alive, and she in great anger and fright gave him a sharp sting 
on one of his paws, and retreated through the window. Rover whined 
piteously, and, holding his sore paw up in the air, limped away crying and 
wailing into the next room, to lay it mournfully on his mistress’ lap to be 
dressed. The wicked wasp fell exhausted with fatigue and fright at the 
foot of her favorite lilac-tree, and did not even have strength to seek her 
supper; but there lay cold, hungry, and forlorn until morning. 

If you could have peered into the wasp mansion early the following day, 
you would have descried a youthful caterpillar of a green complexion, lying 
tightly coiled within its dark walls. There had been no eye by to watch 
the interesting labors of Madam Wasp that morning, not‘even Rover’s. A 
hearty meal had restored her strength and spirits, and from the sprightly 
way in which she darted from nettle to nettle in the garden you would never 
have imagined her to have engaged in a pitched battle with Rover. She 
-very well knew the kind of caterpillars her little ones would like, and where 
to find them. 

What do you suppose these caterpillars were about on such disagreeable 
things as nettles ? 

They were busy spreading their tents; for some caterpillars live in what 
may be called tents. 

Madam Wasp knew all this, and for once she wished to watch the whole 
process of caterpillar tent-making. In and out among the leaves she flitted 
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in quest of the round form of some innocent victim of a caterpillar. When 
she caught sight of one, she hid herself under cover of a leaf to mark every 
motion, and wait for a good opportunity to suddenly spring upon her uncon- 
scious prey. This was what she saw. 

An able-bodied caterpillar walked carefully over the nettle leaves, and 
chose one which could easily be bent. Taking its place in the middle and 
clinging to the midrib, by means of its little legs near the tail, it reached its 
head forward and began spinning a number of cords, which it fastened side 
by side to the edge of the leaf. The other ends of the cords it bound to the 
midrib. By the weight of its body, and by dint of hard pulling, it managed 
to shorten these cords, and shortening them of course obliged the edge of 
the leaf to curl down towards the midrib. It went on spinning other series 
of silken cords, crossing and recrossing one another in such a manner as 
to form a web, or a thin pretty curtain. These it also fastened from the 
edge to the midrib. A little more shortening and tightening made the 
leaf to curl still more. The caterpillar fancied it had not yet done enough 
to strengthen its abode. To accomplish this, it spun threads into strong 
bundles, and these caterpillar ropes took the place of those ropes attached 
to the outside of a tent, which extend beyond the canvas and are pegged to 
the ground. 

In this tent, the sides of which were the rolled leaf and fine silken curtain, 
it was going to live, little dreaming of an enemy so near. 

“ Now is the time,” thought Madam Wasp. She crept quietly and stealth- 
ily on tiptoe, with wings silently folded, close behind the unwary caterpillar ; 
then she pounced savagely down upon it, took good hold of its fat, plump 
waist, and flew slowly away with her burden to the spool on the window-sill. 

She rolled it down her nest with a will, and there wound it into a coil so 
that it could not move. But one was not enough. Eight times that day 
Madam Wasp lodged a green living coil within her nest; singing as she 
went gladly home that night, — “ How happy I am that my work is done! 
To-morrow I’ll lay some eggs, and when from them pretty grubs are 
hatched, there ’s a sweet, sweet morsel for my darlings, as round and plump 
as any dumpling. What a nice nest I have made for my pets, and how 
well I have stocked it! They will find that out when they come to feast 
on the delicious gaterpillars and build their cocoons ; and when at last they 
burst their cocoons, gnaw through the opening, and leave as full-grown 
wasps their conifortable home for the great weary world, they will thank 
their mamma for their cosey nest and her good training.” 

With this same thought Madam fell asleep. But wasps as well as people 
are never sure of to-morrow. 

Betty, the nimble housemaid, as was her custom every morning, threw 
open the window and hastened off to the kitchen. It was sweeping-day, 
and she soon came back. Then tables moved at a brisk pace out of the 
way, chairs marched out of the room at a respectable rate, sundry light 
articles went tripping into the entry, and the broom flew about in earnest. 

The caterpillars thought they would certainly be choked by the dust; but 
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as long as Betty plied her broom they were obliged to stand it; there was 
no use in trying to move, they had been rolled together so closely by wise 
Madam Wasp. 

The duster came in for its share of work, and Betty chased the dust as 
though it were her peculiar hatred. Coming to the window, she said, “‘ What 
is this spool doing here, I wonder?” Straightway she gave it a toss toward 
a work-box, holding many other reels of cotton, sharp scissors, and a multi- 
tude of things well known to belong to a lady’s sewing apparatus. 

Where was Madam Wasp all this time? Out on a hunting expedition 
for the tenth caterpillar. She wished to be sure and have enough. As 
she flew in with her last heavy load, the lady sat down to sew, and rolled 
spool after spool out of the box to get one of the right size. Distracted at 
not finding her nest, Madam paused on the sill. 

“© dear! what’s in this spool? Why, little green worms!” cried the 
lady in surprise, and with a touch of disgust. 

Such jerkings, joltings, jarrings, and terrible shakings as the caterpillars 
then felt! Ten thousand earthquakes in one would not have equalled the 
power of that white hand, they thought. One by one, with the breath almost 
shaken from their bodies, and nearly paralyzed by the fall, the green coils 
tumbled out on the table. The strong foundation of the nest gave way, 
and the walls crumbled beneath repeated blows. 

At first Madam Wasp was furious in her rage. She dropped her charge, 
and would have revengefully stung the lady’s cheek ; but suddenly a faint 
quivering and a feeling of utter hopelessness seized her. The sight of her 
ruined work was sickening. One view of the battered walls, the scattered 
caterpillars, and the melancholy end of her toil was enough to drive her 
wildly to her refuge, the lilac-tree. There she lay stupidly convulsed with 
sorrow; and if she had had a brain, it would have reeled, or a heart, it would 
have burst with grief, or if she could have cried, you would have seen floods 
of tears roll down-her cheeks. As these were all impossible she lay motion- 
less, and you would have thought her dead. 

Meanwhile the lady called for her microscope. She placed a caterpillar 
on the glass slide and adjusted the whole instrument. 

What a wonderful sight met her eyes! The little caterpillar, not an inch 
long, appeared as a monstrous mass of soft green rolls and puffs strung 
together to form the body, with an immense broad, black, hard, horny head 
that looked very much as you would imagine one of the tough ancient 
helmets to have looked on the head of a warrior dressed in mail. Out of 
this great light-green mass sprang a few long black hairs, and here and 
there a small black spot gave variety to the back of the strange creature. 

It was then turned over and examined. Near its mouth was a short, sharp 
pair of horns, that may have been used either to pierce and grasp or to tear 
its food. Next below lay another pair of black horns longer than the first, 
and more powerful; then came two pairs of light pearly-white horns, or 
rather claws, for they were jointed. These were very handsome. They 
resembled a collection of pearls, and contrasted well with the light green 
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of the body. These horns may have served the purpose partly of hands 
and partly of feet. Then followed an odd arrangement for feet. They were 
short, thick, round green pieces of flesh, looking most like the bits of round 
wet leather to the centre of which are attached strings, which boys call 
suckers, and which they use in raising stones from the ground. With these 
feet they can creep rapidly over the most slippery leaves without the slight- 
est fear of falling off. The tail seemed to be formed of a pair of very smail 
suckers ; but that the caterpillar curled up so persistingly that the lady could 
not be sure. She could spare no more time from her sewing, so she rang 
for Betty and told her to clear the table of dust and caterpillars. 

Betty was a kind-hearted girl. The table was brushed by a gentle hand, 
and the caterpillars were carefully shaken out of the kitchen window, and 
they landed without harm on the turf below. 

“There, poor things,” said Betty, “go seek your living again. I ll not 
hurt you.” 

Here I must leave the history of a few days of Madam Wasp’s life and 
the caterpillars, with only a word. 

Near the kitchen window grew a nettle, which our caterpillars soon found, 
and shortly nine little tents held within them nine little cocoons. These 
were in due time burst open by pretty winged moths, that always remem- 
bered Betty’s kindness, and never gave her any trouble. 

Distressed Madam Wasp finally revived, and looked at what she had 
thought a terrible misfortune, and the ruin of every hope, in a more cheerful 
and sensible way. 

“T ought not*to have wished to shun the labor of digging a hole for my 
nest, and then I should not have seen such trouble,” said she. “ Other 
wasps do it, and I am ashamed of myself for shirking my work, and choos- 
ing the attractive spool instead of a less showy nest in a common sand-bank, 
as other wasps do.” 

In three days the sand-bank visited before boasted of a comfortable nest 
and several eggs, to the great consolation and joy of Madam Wasp. 

H. T. F. 


COAGORDOD I~ 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


tron kittens were to be given away. Billy was waiting with a basket to 
carry them off to Farmer Green’s house, which stood the other side 
of the meadow and the great stretch of woodland. It had been understood 
for some time that the kittens were to go there as soon as they were big 
enough, and now Billy was waiting with the basket. So Mother Puss, feel- 
ing the importance of the event, combed their hair and washed their faces 
very carefully. Then she boxed their ears, and told them to behave, for 
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now they were going out into the great world to begin life. But the kittens 
only laughed, and rolled over and over, they felt so happy. 

“There! now I must brush the dust off your clothes again!” cried 
Mother Puss, running after them and catching them in her paws. 

They were dressed with great care, to be sure. Dilly had on her little 
gray suit with white stockings and mittens, and her small fair face and 
blue eyes looked very pretty indeed under her warm gray hood. Daffy 
had on his yellow cloak fringed with white fur, and his little straw-colored 
hat, which shaded eyes as blue as Dilly’s. They were handsome kittens, 
and Puss, who had said only the night before that she would be glad to get 
rid of them, now began to feel really sad as she thought of her babies being 
forced so young to go out into the world to seek their fortunes, as all their 
brothers and sisters had done before them. 

“It is rather hard,” she murmured to herself, “when I think of all the 
kittens I have raised, that not one should settle down here in the homestead 
with me, to be company for my old age!” 

“Why don’t you smile? Why don’t you purr? Why don’t you box our 
ears?” cried the kittens, jumping up to kiss her good-by. 

Then Billy put them in his basket, and shut the cover down, and walked 
off along the road whistling. Puss brushed a tear from her eye, and shrug- 
ging her shoulders went out of the back door to a corner of the garden, 
where there was catnip growing, and nibbled a few leaves of it for comfort. 

Meanwhile Billy trudged on, and was not careful to keep the basket from 
jolting, which made it uncomfortable for the little passengers inside. By 
and by they wanted more air, so Daffy pushed up the cover, and then they 
both put their heads out to look around. How fast the trees and walls were 
going by! and the dear old homestead was already out of sight. The kit- 
tens grew frightened, and began to cry piteously, and struggled to get out. 

“Here, none of that!” exclaimed Billy, roughly, and, pushing them back, 
he crowded the cover down hard ; “ mind yourselves, now !” 

So Daffy and Dilly minded themselves, and, putting their arms around 
each other, cried very softly, as they were carried along bumpety-bump. 
But pretty soon they forgot, and put their heads out again to look around. 

They were in the dark old woods now; nothing but great trees were to be 
seen, — stern straight evergreens, tall oaks reaching to the sky, and maples 
turning red and yellow. The kittens did not understand this at all, and in 
their terror they began to scream again, and tried to get out of the basket. 

“ Here, stop that!” said Billy, crossly. But they did not stop. 

“Well, I say,” declared the cruel boy, “ you don’t catch me carrying a 
lot of screaming kittens through the woods all day. What difference does it 
make? I don’t believe the Greens want them. I mean to let them go, they 
make such a fuss. It’ll be good enough for them if they starve to death. 
There, clear out, you young brutes !” 

So he tipped the kittens out on the ground, and slung the empty basket 
over his arm. It would have melted almost any heart to see little innocent 
Dilly standing there in her gray suit and white mittens, and Daffy’s brave 
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blue eyes looking out from under his straw hat. But it did not touch 
Billy’s ; he whistled indifferently and walked off, thinking what sort of a 
story he could make up, so that no one would find out that he had dropped 
the kittens in the woods. He was very soon out of sight, and then the 
kittens looked at each other. 

“I’m glad we’re out of the basket, any way,” said Daffy, cheerfully ; 
“here ’s some sunshine and a round stick. Let’s play with it.” 

Dilly was quite ready, and they bit the stick and rolled over with it a 
great many times. Then they chased each other round a tree, and played 
hide-and-seek in the dead leaves. Once a bird sang on a bough near 
them. 

“Oh!” said Dilly, sharpening her little claws, “how curious that makes 
me feel. It seems as if I must jump at her!” 

Just as she opened her mouth to say this a tiny gnat came sailing by, and 
she snapped her teeth on him. 

“O Dilly,” said Daffy, coming up and rubbing his cheek against hers, 
“did you have something to eat? I wish I had too.” 

“Well,” said Dilly, “then let’s go on to Farmer Green’s, and get some 
supper.” 

“ No, we don’t know the way,” remonstrated Daffy ; “let’s go home!” 

“ But I’m afraid we don’t know the way there either,” answered Dilly, 
very mournfully. And they sat there side by side looking at the great 
trees. 

The sunshine began to fade, evening was coming on, and the kittens were 
very hungry indeed. But by and by a little brown cricket.came hopping 
over the leaves, and Dilly put her paw on him quick and ate him up. 

“ That tasted good!” she said, wiping her mouth. At that very moment 
a little green katydid leaped down in front of Daffy, and he caught it. So 
the kittens were not quite supperless. Then they found a little plant with 
green leaves and blue flowers, that when they smelt of it made them feel 
as if they must eat it. So they did eat some, and as it was valerian it made 
them sleepy. 

“ I want to go to bed,” said little Dilly, rubbing her half-shut eyes. But 
there was no warm stove to creep under, nor any nice great box to get into, 
such as they were used to at home. 

“I’m sleepy,” said Daffy, drowsily ; “let ’s make a bed in the leaves.” 

So they went to work, without caring whether they soiled their mittens 
or not, pulling away the dry leaves right by the root of an oak, till they had 
hollowed out quite a comfortable little place for a bed. There they crept in, 
nestling side by side, and managed to cover themselves up a little with the 
leaves, although there was no Mother Puss to tuck them in. They put 
their paws round each other’s necks, purred a minute or two, and then fell 
asleep. 

The stars came out, the moon shone down, the dews fell softly around, 
and the old oak branches bent kindly overhead. Never before had there 
been twa such helpless and cruelly deserted darlings in the forest by night 
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as these two that lay sleeping so sweetly under the leaves, Dilly in her little 
gray coat and hood, and Daffy with his cloak tumbled and his yellow hair 
in a tangle. 

At midnight there was a stealthy step in the forest, and two keen eyes 
searching on every side. Do you wonder who it could be? I must go back 
a little to explain. 

Puss had lain all the afternoon in the sunshine by the catnip and philoso- 
phized. The kittens must sooner or later go out into life, she reasoned ; 
why not now? She only hoped that Mrs. Green had a warm kitchen and 
would let them sleep on the rug. So she grew quite cheerful. But that 
evening Billy came in to get a pail of cider, and her mistress said, “ Did you 
get the kittens safely to Farmer Green’s, Billy?” 

“TI reckon!” he answered, boldly; but there was something false in his 
tone, and Puss detected it. Let alone cats for finding people out ! 

“T don’t like this!” she muttered, shaking her head and sharpening her 
claws. “It is a fine moonlight night, and I think I shall stroll through the 
woods over to Farmer Green’s, and see whether Daffy and Dilly are really 
there. It can’t be more than two miles.” 

So she warmed her feet and brushed her black shawl carefully, and gave 
a touch to her black bonnet. She always wore dark colors, as became an 
old lady. Then she slipped quietly out of the door and trotted along the 
road. She had some adventures. A toad hopped across the path, a whip- 
poorwill sang up in a tree; once she met a dog, and twice she caught a 
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snapping-bug to eat. But after a while she-entered the gloomy forest, and 
there she walked along very cautiously. Who knew if a fox might not catch 
her? She wondered how much farther it was to Farmer Green’s. 

Suddenly she pricked up her ears,— she hardly knew why. She began 
to listen, to scent the air, to look under every tree and in every hollow. By 
and by she made a bound to the foot of the old oak-tree, and cried, eagerly, 
“ Dilly, are you dead? Daffy, are you alive? Wake up!” 

For there were the two pretty little faces of her baby kittens, peeping out 
from under the gray hood and the yellow hat, all in among the leaves. 
They waked up, rubbing their eyes with their paws, and ran straight into 
their mother’s arms. O, how glad Puss was then that she came, for they 
would have been lost and starved to death, you know. She sang them a 
little cradle-song, and then she boxed their ears and told them to get right 
up and come along home with her. Such naughty kittens to stay out so 
late at night! 

So they trotted along by her side and when the little feet were tired then 
they stopped to rest. It took them a long time to get home; in fact it was 
just daylight when the hired man, on his way to the barn-yard to milk the 
cows, saw Puss trotting up the road with Daffy and Dilly at her side, — 
Dilly in her little gray suit, and Daffy in his yellow cloak. 

Then there was a great excitement in the house, and Puss never had so 
splendid a breakfast in her life before. Everybody said she should be 
allowed to keep her kittens now, since she had been all the way to Farmer 
Green’s and brought them home with her! And so at last Puss had two 
children to settle down with her in the dear old homestead. 

M. L. Bolles. 


ES OES 


SAMUEL’S DREAM. 


p  dosteinwra SAMUEL sat by the window-seat, 

In his own little chamber, bright and neat, 
Where the west-wind came through the open sash, 
And the setting sun, with a cheery flash, 

Twinkled in through the elm that hung over the eaves 
And checkered the light with the shade of its leaves. 
Very sweet was the breath of the evening breeze, 
Floating lazily in through the waving trees ; 

Very bright was the green of the grass-plat below, 
Where a light-hearted company ran to and fro; 

And hearty and strong the gay chorus rang, 

As a frolicsome song the merry boys sang. 
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Sammy’s lessons that day had been hard and long ; — 
His grammar perplexed him, his sums were all wrong ; 
He was tired of his book, and he wanted to play ; 
But he turned to his slate, and he puzzled away. 


With elbows on table, both hands in his hair, 

He fixed on the problem a resolute stare ; 

But vain his resolve, —his brain was too tired ; 

He could not bring out the answer required ; 

And the book and the slate seemed to mingle and change 
To a broad rolling moorland, —a scene new and strange, 
Where every book he had studied or read 

Was flinging itself at his poor puzzled head. 

‘ Geometry, algebra, old Latin grammar, 

All shouted at once, with unmerciful clamor ; 
Abbreviations, equations, historical dates, 

Notes on paper, book-covers, on blackboards and slates ; 
Bright stories of fairies, grave tales of the fates, 

The founders of empire, the builders of states, 

The rivers and bays, the continents wide, 

The castles and towers, the dwellings of pride, 

The mills by the river, the ports by the sea; 

The sorrows of bondmen, the joys of the free, 

The wildest of fancies, the plainest of facts, 

The books of the Bible, from Numbers to Acts, — 
Every sort of a thing you could fancy or name, 
Whether hid in seclusion or well known to fame, 

Had taken itself a face and a shape, 

And, hedging him round, with no way of escape, 

All shouted at once, “ Here I am! look at me! 

Th’ identical chap you are wanting to see.” 


What a tumult they made! With flags and with banners, 
With helmets and caps, but without any manners, — 
No system, no order, no notion of time, 

Defying all rules of both grammar and rhynte, 

With faces that altered, and colors that changed, 

With titles on side-way, with vision deranged, 
Squinting eyes, glowing eyes, and eyes that would wink 
More times in a minute than two men could think. 
And such shapes! all unlike, and varying fast, 

Each new-comer droller than those that had passed, 
With cones, prisms, and cubes, parallelograms, squares, 
Some gayly bedecked, some in need of repairs, 

And angles obtuse, and angles acute, 

And angles whose angles no man could compute, 
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With tangents, co-ordinates, sines and co-sines, 

Till at last, in despair at the bothering lines, 

He thought with sincerest delight he should hail 

The “dry times” of the proverb, when “all signs do fail.” 
And amid the great crowd he saw his hard sum, 

As big as a hogshead, as round as a drum, 

And wondered what drummer could ever be found 

To make it give out an intelligent sound, 

When over his knuckles he got a smart rap, 

And a jolly voice shouted, “ Sure, I am the chap!” 
And glancing around, he saw a queer face 

Perched up on two legs, just fit for a race, 

And the jolly voice said, “Yes, I am the man, 

The ‘unknown,’ who can answer when no other can, 
And Ill serve your desire with remarkable pleasure 

If you’ll just catch me first, and take my true measure.” 


This said, Signor x, in his swallow-tailed coat, 

In a dim foggy haze, away seemed to float, 

And demure Madame y, his mysterious bride, 

Laid her hand on his arm, and tripped off by his side, 
With their well-known attendants, a, 4, and ¢, 

And their Arabic servitors, 1, 2, and 3. 


Such a chase as they led him !— from less back to more, 
From greater to less, then repeat as before ; 
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Now climbing up ladders to ““ and ™ powers, 

Now down to a A/root: it might have been hours, 
It might have been weeks, for all Sammy could say 
(He ’d have followed, if need be, a year and a day). 
So chasing x round with his sharp pencil-point, 

He opened his armor at every joint, 

Drove off his companions, Sirs a, 4, and ¢, 

His Arabian servitors, 1, 2, and 3, 

Till at last Madame y, spite of every evasion, 

Was forced from his side, clear across the equation ; 
And so with his value x-actly x-prest, 

Sir x stood alone, quite apart from the rest, 

When a rubicund sphere, like a pumpkin-shell bomb, 
Rudely whirling along in a waltz with a rhomb, 
Right into the ring unexpectedly blundered, 

Like the cavalry charge of the famous Six Hundred. 


Now this was too much for banter or joke. 

Sir x took offence, and went off into smoke. 

And chasing him there would have been very like 
A right hungry fellow attempting to strike 

With a very blunt fork an exceeding small pea 
In a bowl of thin porridge as big as a sea! 


Sam’s patience gave out! He sprang up with a jerk, 
Provoked at the prospect of losing his work. 
Something fell on his foot with a rattle and crash, 
Something blinded his eyes with a dazzle and flash, 
And he fairly awoke, — found his slate on his toes, 
And his chum with a lamp not a foot from his nose. 


Dim twilight had fallen on valley and hill, 
His comrades departed, their voices were still. 
And of all his queer vision but one thought remained, — 
But that one solved the problem he wanted explained. 
So he scribbled it down on his slate with delight, 
Then jumped into bed and slept soundly all night. 
Guilbert. 
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HOW TO DRAW. 


Stx LETTERS TO A LITTLE GIRL, WHO KINDLY WISHED TO HAVE THEM 
PUBLISHED IN “OUR YOUNG FOLKS,” FOR THE USE OF — EVERYBODY. 


No. I. 


T last, dear Allie, I find time to prepare the first of the series of papers 
promised to you long ago, on the subject of 


DRAWING, 
which is the art of expressing things visible to us in the natural world 
through Nature’s own language, — that of Form. 

In the first place, I want you to remember, whenever you hear drawing 
spoken of, that form and shape mean one and the same thing. We speak 
of the form of a house, you know, and of its shafe,; of the form of a gun, 
and of the shaZe of a pistol. 

If there were no divisions of solid matter in the space over which the 
eye ranges, what we call form would be entirely unknown to us. That is, 
if all the solid objects on the surface of the earth were to come together, 
the substance we call body would be altogether lost, and this wondrous 
world would go back again to chaos. And this brings me to the special 
place from which your information about drawing must proceed. 

I begin by telling you that the smallest division of solid matter to be 
conceived by the human mind is a Joint, «, and that a succession of points 
joining each other makes a /ine, secssseseseee, that a succession of lines placed 

\||{\||!|| side by side so as to touch each other, makes a surface, and that 

| | | surfaces joined to surfaces make body. 

WH Thus we have a book, a house, a car, a mountain. 

Now all things visible to us in the beautiful world we live in are bounded 
by LinEs, and when you have learned to make them in imitation of those 

Straight Line. used by Nature and Art, that 
is to say, when you can draw 
very nicely the straight line, the 
curved line, and the mixed line, 
which is a combination of the 
Mixed Line. first two, you are a long way 
on your pleasant journey to- 

wards learning how to draw. 
Let us see what drawing has 
done for mankind before we go 

further. 

Ages upon ages ago, long before the alphabet you use was invented, men 
selected objects from the world of visible things about them to express their 
thoughts to each other, to describe events, and to convey information. 





Curved Line. 
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Here is one of the songs of the Q wm 
Egyptian peasants, found in a tomb at “as 
Eileithyias, which, translated into Eng- recee 


: i eet 3 
lish, you can easily read. 


“ Thresh for yourselves, O oxen, 
Thresh for yourselves, 2 
Measures for yourselves, 
Measures for your masters.” 


All the early nations of the earth, my 
dear child, accepted Nature’s invitation 
to copy her manifold forms thousands 
of years before writing was invented. 
The Chinese in the East, the Mexi- 
cans in the West, the Egyptians in the 
South, and the Scythians in the North, 
with all the intermediate tribes, made 
use of pictures constantly in their com- er 
munications with each other. 
Examine these curious characters taken from a Chinese record. They 
are very old, —in fact, the oldest signs known to have been used by men. 


LION HORSE TORTOISE 


ht 
X 
yg 


sun eee MOUNTAIN 


FISH 


Once more. When Cortez invaded Mexico in the year 1519, daily com- 
munications by means of pictures were sent by the natives to Montezuma, 
their king. All over the country picture language was understood and famil- 
iarly used. . 

Look at this queer story of a trial and an execution, copied from one 
of the earliest hieroglyphic tables. 

In the first scene two men placed before the king are charged with 


























"a 





be ‘ 

















A 





ealing the bag to which the king is pointing. In the second, with averted 


. 


face, the king dismisses one of the 
offenders. Then comes a parting in- 
terview, and then the execution. In 
the fourth scene we have the execu- 
tioner walking away from his dreadful 
work, which he describes by pointing 
to his bloody sword. The singular 
object opposite the mouth of each 
figure is evidently intended to show 
that the person is speaking. 

And now, if you please, you are to 
commence your work in drawing, first 
placing your slate, or paper square, in 


front of your body, according to this diagram of a slate upon the top of a 
table. Stay a moment, though, until you learn what a straight line is. 


A 


A 


A 


A A A A 
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A STRAIGHT LINE is the shortest line that can be drawn from one point 
to another. Do not forget this definition, and take particular notice of 
the following illustration, A and B marking the points. The middle line 
(it being the shortest way between two points) is the s¢raight line. 

You may place your points, of course, anywhere you please on your slate, 
as the straight line may be made in any direction. 

Begin now, holding your pencil, not as you hold your pen when you 
write, but in the way shown by the accompanying illustration; and I want 
you to be very careful never to make a lipe 
(at least, while you are studying drawing) 
without ¢hinking about what you are to 
make. A clear understanding of the line 
required is absolutely necessary, and shat 
can only be obtained through making dots, 
or points, for each extremity of your line. 

Now, then, for the start. 

You are to make five straight lines, with 
an equal distance between them, first pla- 
cing your points ABC DE FGHIK where they belong, just as you 
see them in your copy, which is a representation of a slate, and you are 
expressly forbidden to use anything 
whatever to measure either the dis- 
tances between the lines, or their 
lengths, as all measurements must 
be made by the eye alone. Hold 
on! I thought you would go 
wrong, notwithstanding that I am 
supposed to be closely watching 
you. 

Put your hand now in a position 
to command the whole length of 
the line, and place the point of your 
pencil on the dot under A, then 
(keeping your eye on F, just as a 
good sportsman keeps Azs eye on 
the bird he intends to kill) draw 
your line boldly from A to F. 

No rubbing out (REMEMBER IT) 
and no measuring. Wearisome labor, I dare say, but don’t get discouraged, 
though you do find that drawing straight lines even is hard work. 

But what of that? Take courage, and be determined to overcome 
all difficulties, repeating often to yourself this most excellent saying: 
“IT Is LESS PAINFUL TO LEARN IN YOUTH THAN TO BE IGNORANT IN 
AGE.” 

See, I have brought to light again a drawing you made for me when you 
were a very, VERY little girl, and I want you to take a good look at it, 
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and preserve it, so that you may be prepared one of these days to tell 
me how much you have improved. Perhaps (who can tell?) many years from 
: now, if you live, this simple 
sketch may have a wondrous 
value in human eyes, as show- 
ing the first step taken in Art 
by a lady of great renown, 
whose name we must not 
think of mentioning here. 

Only learn, little one, day 
by day, thoroughly, what you 
have to do in this earthly life 
(which is truly a vast work- 
shop for your faculties), and 
trust in the good God always 
for the rest. 

I have come now nearly to 
the end of my letter, which 
will presently close (after I 
have asked you to practise 
drawing the straight line I 
have given you, and to call it 
A VERTICAL LINE) with the story of Apelles, who painted most beautiful 
pictures more than two thousand years ago. The great artist was paying 
a visit to Rhodes, where Protogenes, another celebrated painter, resided. 
There Apelles sought out the studio of Protogenes, who happened to be 
from home, but an old woman was in attendance, taking charge of a large 
panel which was standing ready prepared upon the easel for Protogenes to 
make a picture on. When the old woman inquired what name she should 
give her master upon his return, Apelles answered by taking a pencil wet 
with color, and drawing a line (probably just such a line, little girl, as I have 
set you to draw) upon the panel of Protogenes, saying simply, “ His.” 
When Protogenes returned, and saw the panel, he instantly cried out, 
“ Apelles has been here, for that is the work of no other hand!” and he 
took a pencil and drew another line beside that of Apelles and went away. 

After a little while Apelles returned, and when he saw the work of Pro- 
togenes, — the line that Protogenes drew, —he immediately made another 
line, a finer one than his first, that never was surpassed. 

The panel upon which the famous “line of Apelles” was drawn was 
destroyed at the burning of the imperial palace on the Palatine, in the time 
of Augustus, one of the Roman Emperors. 

There, my dear little pupil, you have work enough to do, drawing 
STRAIGHT LINES, until you hear from me again; and let me tell you, in 
conclusion, that the ability to draw such lines is the very best evidence 
of a draughtsman’s power. 





I am very affectionately yours, 
Charles A. Barry. 
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William Henry to Aunt Phebe. 


EAR AUNT, — 

There is going to be a dancing-school, and Dorry’s mother wants him 
to go, and he says he guesses he shall, so he may know what to do when 
he goes to parties, and his cousin Arthur, that does n’t go to this school, 
says ’tis bully when you’ve learned how. Please ask my grandmother if 
I may go if I want to. Dorry wants me to if he does, he says, and Bubby 
Short says he means to, too, if we two do, if his mother ’ll let him. Dorry’s 
mother says we shall get very good manners there, and learn how to walk into 
aroom. I know how now to walk into a room. I told him, walk right in. 
But he says his mother means to en¢er a room, and there’s more to it than 
walking right in. He don’t mean an empty room, but company and all that. 
I guess I should be scared to go, the first of it, I guess I should be bashful ; 
but Dorry’s cousin says you get over that when you’re used to it. Good 
many fellers are going, Mr. Augustus and Old Wonder Boy and Mr. 
O’Shirk. Now I suppose you can’t think who that is! Don’t you know 
that one I wrote about that kicked and did n’t pay, and that would n’t help 
water the course? The great boys picked out that name for him, Mr. 
O’Shirk. The O stands for owe, and Shirk stands for itself. I send home 
a map to my grandmother, I’ve just been making, and I tried hard as I 
could to do it right, and I hope she will excuse mistakes, for I never made 
one before. ’Tis the United States. Old Wonder Boy says he should 
thought I’d stretched out “ Yankee Land” a little bigger. He calls the 
New England States “ Yankee Land,” and he says they make a mighty 
poor show on the map. But Mr. Augustus told him the brains of the whole 
country were kept in a little place up top, same as in folks, so W. B. 
kept still till next time. Dorry said he’d heard of folks going out of the 
world into Jersey. If I go to dancing-school, I should like to have a bosom 
shirt and quite a stylish bow. I think I’m big enough — don’t you ? — for 
bosom shirt. I had perfect this forenoon in all. I’ve lost that pair of 
spotted mittens, and I don’t know where, I’m sure. I know I put them in 
my pocket. My hands get just as numb now with cold! Seems as if things 
in my pockets got alive and jumped out. I was clapping ’em and blowing 
’em this morning, and that good tip-top wedding-cake teacher told me to 
come in his house, and his wife found some old gloves of his. I never saw 
a’better lady than she is. When she meets us she smiles and says, “ How 
do you do William Henry?” or Dorry, or whatever boy it is, and when 
W. B. was sick one day, she took care of him, and she asks us to call 
and see her, and says she likes boys! Dorry says he’s willing to wipe 
his feet till he wears a hole in the mat, before he goes in her house. For 
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she don’t keep eying your boots. Says he has seen women brush up a 
feller’s mud right before his face and eyes. My hair grows darker colored 
now, and my freckles have most faded out the color of my face. 1’m glad 


of it. 
From your affectionate nephew, 
Wo. HEnry. 


Aunt Phebe to William Henry. 
My DEAR BILLY, — 

We are very much pleased indeed with your map. Dear me, how the 
United States have altered since they were young, same as the rest of us. 
That western part used to be all territory. You could n’t have done any- 
thing to please your grandmother better. She’s hung it up in the front 
room, between Napoleon and the Mourning Piece, and thinks everything 
of it. Everybody that comes in, she says, “Should you like to see the 
map my little grandson made, — my little Billy?” You'll always be her 
little Billy. She don’t seem to think you are growing up so fast. Then 
she throws a shawl over her head and trots across the entry and opens 
the shutters, and then she ’ll say, “ Pretty good for a little boy.” And tells 
which is Maine and which is New York, and points out the little arrow, and 
the printed capital letters. Folks admire fast as they can, for that room 
is cold as a barn winters. The last one she took in was the minister. Your 
grandmother sets a sight o’ store by you. She’s proud of you, Billy, and 
you must always act so as to give her reason to be, and never bring her 
pride to shame. We are willing you should go. 

At first she was rather against it, though she says she always meant you 
should learn to take the steps when you got old enough, but she was afraid 
it might tend to making you light-headed, and to unsteady your mind. This 
was the other night when we were talking it over in your kitchen, sitting 
round the fire. Somehow we get in there about every evening. Does 
seem so good to see the blaze. Your father said if a boy had common 
sense, he’d keep his balance anywhere, and if dancing-school could spoil 
a fellow, he was n’t worth spoiling, worth keeping, I mean. I said I thought 
it might tend to keep you from toeing in and being clumsy in your motions. 
Your Uncle J. said he didn’t think ’t was worth while worrying about 
our Billy getting spoiled going to dancing-school, or anybody’s Billy, with- 
out ’t was some dandified coot. “Make the head right and the heart right,” 
says he, “and let the feet go, if they want to.” So you see, Billy, we expect 
your head ’s right and your heart’s right. Are they? 

The girls and I have turned to, and cut and made you a couple of bosom 
shirts, and three bows, for of course you will have to dress rather different 
and think a little more about your looks. But not too much, Billy! Not 
too much! And don’t for gracious’ sake ever get the notion that you ’re 
good looking! Don’t stick a breastpin in that shirt bosom and go about 
with a strut! I don’t know what I had n’t as soon see, as see a vain young 
man. I do believe if 1 were to look out, and you should be coming up my 
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front-yard gravel path with a strut, or any sort of dandified airs, I should 
shut the door in your face. Much as I set by you, I really believe I should. 
Lor, what are good looks? What are you laying out to make of yourself? 
That’s the question. Freckles are not so bad as vanity. Anybody ’d think 
I was a minister’s wife the way I talk. But, Billy, you haven’t got any 
mother, and I do think so much of you! ’T would break my heart to see 
you grow up into one of those spick-and-span fellows, that are all made 
up of a bow and a scrape and a genteel smile! Though I don’t think there 
’s much danger, for common sense runs in the family. No need to go with 
muddy boots though, or linty, or have your bow upside down. You’ve 
always been more inclined that way. Fact is I want you should be just 
right. I haven’t a minute’s more time to write. Your Uncle J. has prom- 
ised to finish this. 

Dear Cousin Billy. This is Lucy Maria writing. The blacksmith sent 
word he was waiting to sharpen the colt, and father had to go. He’s glad 
of it, because he never likes to write letters. I’m glad you are going to 
dancing-school. Learn all the new steps you can so as to show us how 
they ’re done. Hannah Jane’s beau has just been here. He lives six miles 
off, close by where we went once to a clam-bake, when Dorry was here. Geor- 
giana’s great doll Seraphine, is engaged to a young officer across the road. 
He was in the war and draws a pension of a cent a week. The engagement 
isn’t out yet, but the family have known it several days, and he has been 
invited to tea. He wore his best uniform. Seraphine is invited over there, 
and Georgie is making her a spangled dress to wear. The wedding is to 
come off next month. I do wish I could think of more news. Father is 
the best hand to write news, if you can only get him at it. Once when I was 
away, he wrote me a letter and told me what they had for dinner, and what 
everybody was doing, and how: many kittens the cat had, and how much 
the calf weighed, and what Tommy said, and seemed ’most as if I1’d been 
home and seen them. Be sure and write how you get along at dancing- 
school, and what the girls wear. 


Your affectionate cousin, 
Lucy MARIA. 


William Henry to Aunt Phebe. 


My DEAR AUNT, — 

Thank you for the bosom shirts and the ones that helped make them. 
They ’ve come. I like them very much, and the bows too. They’re made 
right. I lent Bubby Short one bow. His box hadn’t come. He kept 
running to the expressman’s about every minute. We began to go last 
night. If we miss any questions to-day, we shall have to stay away next 
night. That’s going to be the rule. O, you ought to’ve seen Dorry and 
me at it with the soap and towels getting ready! We scrubbed our faces 
real bright and shining, and he said he felt like a walking Jack-o’-Lantern. 
I bought some slippers, and had to put some cotton-wool in both the toes 
of ’em to jam my heels out where they belonged to. I don’t like to wear 
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slippers. My bosom shirt sets bully, and I bought a linen-finish paper 
collar. I have n’t got any breastpin. I don’t think I’m good looking. Dorry 
does n’t either. I know he don’t. That’s girls’ business. We had to buy 
some gloves, because his cousin said the girls wore white ones, and nice 
things, and ’t would n’t do if we didn’t. Yellowish brownish ones we got, 
so as to keep clean longer. But trying on they split in good many places, 
our fingers were so damp, washing ’em so long. Lame Betsey is going to 
sew the holes up. When we got there we didn’t dare to go in first of it, 
but stood peeking in the dor, and by and by, Old Wonder Boy gave me 
a shove and maddiine tumble in. I jumped up quick, but there was a great 
long row of girls, and they all went “ Tee, hee, hee! Tee, hee, hee!” Then 
Mr. Tornero stamped and put us in the gentlemen’s row. Then both rows 
had to stand up and take positions, and put one heel in the hollow of t’ other 
foot, and then t’ other heel in that one’s hollow, and make bows and twist 
different ways. And right in front was a whole row of girls, all looking, 
But they made mistakes theirselves sometimes. 

First thing we learned the Graces, and that is to bend way over sideways 
with one hand up in the air, and the other ’most way down to the floor, 
then shift about on t’ other tack, then come down’on one knee with one 
hand way behind, and the other one reached out ahead, as if ’t was picking 
up something a good ways off. We have to do these Graces to make us 
limber, so to dance easier. I tell you ’tis mighty tittlish, keeping on one 
knee and the other toe and reaching both ways, and looking up in the air! 
I did something funny; I ’Il tell you, but don’t tell grandmother. Of course 
*twas bad; I knew ’t was, made ’em all laugh, but I didn’t think of their 
all pitching over. You see I was at one end of the row and W. B. was 
next, and we were fixed all as I said, kneeling down in that tittlish way, 
reaching out both ways, before and behind and looking up, and I remem- 
bered how he shoved me into the room, and just gave him a little bit of a 
shove, and he pitched on to the next one, and he on to the next, and that 
one on to the next, and so that whole row went down, just like a row of 
bricks! Course everybody laughed, and Mr. Tornero did too, but he soon 
stamped us still again. And then just as they all got still again, I kept seeing 
how they all went down, and I shut up my mouth, but all of a sudden that 
laugh shut up inside made a funny sort of squelching sound, and he looked 
at me cross and stamped his foot again. Now I suppose he’ll think I’m 
a bad one, just for that tumbling in and shoving that row down and then 
laughing when I was trying to keep in! He wants we should practise the 
Graces between times, to limber us up. Dorry and I do them up in our 
room. Guess you’d laugh! The boys that go keep practising in the 
entries and everywhere, and the other ones do it to make fun of us, so you 
keep seeing twisted boys everywhere. Bubby Short was kneeling down out 
doors across the yard on one knee, and I thought he was taking aim at 
something, but he said he was doing the Graces. I must study now. 

Your affectionate nephew, 
Wm. HEnrRY. 
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P.S. Dorry’s just come in. He and Bubby Short and I bought “ Sera- 
phine ” some wedding presents, and he’s done ’em up in cotton-wool, and 
they ll come to her in a pink envelope. Dorry sent that red-stoned ring, 
and I sent the blue-stoned. We thought they ’d do for a doll’s bracelets. 
Bubby Short sends the artificial rosebud. We bought the presents at the 
Two Betseys’ shop. They said they’d do for bracelets. Dorry says, 
“Don’t mention the price, for ’t is n’t likely everybody can make such dear 
presents, and might hurt their feelings.” We tried to make some poetry, 
but could n’t think of but two lines : — 


When you ’re a gallant soldier’s wife, 
May you be happy all your life. 


Dorry says that’s enough, for she could n’t be any more than happy all her 
life. “Can too!” W. B. said, “can be good!” 
“O poh!” Bubby Short said. “She can’t be happy without she’s good, 
can she?” But I want to study my lesson now. 
W. H. 


W. H. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


Those bosom shirts are the best things I ever had. 


“BRERA 


FRANKIE. 


UR little, laughing, rollicking boy 
Is full of the mischief all day long; 
Now he’s breaking his last new toy, 
And now he sings a cradle-song. 


He pulls from his foot the dainty shoe, 
And, fixing upon it a tiny sail; 

With pouting lips and breath of dew 
He floats it across the water-pail. 


At night he comes with weary feet 
To lisp his prayer and go to bed, 
And soon is lost in a sleep so sweet, 
He seems a cherub by cherubs led. 


Darling Frankie, our household joy, 
How will it be in the world’s great strife? 
Angels guard thee, my precious boy, 
And point thee safe to a higher life! 
C. F. Gerry. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS, 


No. IL — BOYS. 


In choosing Boys to write upon, I feel that I have an unpopular subject ; but as I 
am a boy myself, it is one that I have some interest in. In the first place, I do not 
think boys ever have justice done them ; they are never so pretty as girls, consequently 
they are not wanted in the parlor; they are not considered as bright at school, and I 
will admit the girls are generally ahead in spelling, writing, grammar, and compo- 
sition, especially in writing stories and articles for Our Young Folks, but in arithmetic, 
both mental and written, and history, especially of wars and conquest, the boys are 
far ahead. Boys from thirteen to seventeen are much more bashful and diffident 
than girls of the same age; the girls begin to wear long dresses and waterfalls, and 
they can generally tell all they know without any hesitation, and then they think and 
speak so much quicker than boys, that boys knowing just as much, and often more, 
make a poor show beside them. 

Girls can thump on a piano all day without annoyance to any one; but let a boy 
drum a little on the table, and he is requested to go out doors ; if he wants people to 
hear how well he can whistle ‘‘ Captain Jenks,” he is told it is not gentlemanly to 
whistle in the house ; and if he attempts to dance a double-shuffle on the carpet, he is 
advised to adjourn to the barn, —as if he cared to do any of these things without an 
audience! If he is a noisy natural boy, he does not seem to be wanted anywhere ; if 
he is a quiet nice little boy, and likes to sit by the fire and read and draw, and hear 
his grandma tell stories, and perhaps help a little about the cooking, every time he 
goes out the other boys will sing out, ‘‘ Girl-boy! Girl-boy !” and pin rags on his 
coat. 

When we are babies in dresses, with our hair in long curls, we are as pretty as the 
girls, petted and praised, and have our pictures taken every few weeks. I am often 
shown one of myself taken when I was two years old, always with the remark, 
‘* Could any one believe you ever looked as well as that?” 

As soon as we are shaken into a pair of pants, have our hair cut off, and get our 
first boots, then the trials of boyhood begin, and we are of more vea/ importance in 
our own eyes than ever again, a 

The first day at school for a little boy that has reigned king at home is an event 
never to be forgotten in after life. 

I remember very well being dressed in my best, with a cap that had a tassel on it, 
and thinking how nice I looked, and expecting to make a favorable impression by my 
grandeur. When I came near the school-house, after walking a mile, a number of the 
boys came out to meet me, and the first thing I knew my pretty cap was snatched off 
and thrown over the fence into a ploughed field. I climbed the fence with great diffi- 
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culty, picked it up and put it on, but no sooner had I gained the road than over it 
went again. When I got it the second time I was considerably discouraged, but I did 
not dare to cry, as they would have called me a baby ; but there was a very large lump 
in my throat, and then to make up for their bad conduct they told me I’d be a man 
before my mother. 

When the teacher came she was very kind to me and I felt some better, but still I 
found myself of small consequence. I went home at night rather tired, and was 
asked if I had been a “‘little man”; I said, ‘‘ I dunno.” 

The next thing that I remember that gave me great delight was my first suspenders. 
I took off my coat and sat on the gate-post, where passers-by could see me, and when 
any one came along I whistled away and looked as unconscious as possible ; but no 
one noticed me at all, and I soon retired in disgust. 

School is the place, after all, for boys to find out what they are worth ; if they are 
bright and can contribute anything to the general sport or fun, they are always sought 
after ; no matter what dress and position may do for them when they get older, as 
boys and with boys they stand on their real merits ; if they fail of gaining proper re- 
spect and attention, the fault is in tnemselves. The brightest scholars are often from 
the families of the poor and uneducated, but they are always looked up to by those 
that cannot learn easily. 

Another great disadvantage the boys of these days have to contend with is the ten- 
dency to drive ahead. They don’t have time to be boys. I have often thought it 
would have been fun to have lived before the flood ; then a boy stayed a boy a hundred 
years or so, and twenty years on the multiplication-table would not have been consid- 
ered a waste of time. 

Well, I suppose there is no help for it, and I shall soon swing a cane and part my 


hair in the middle. 
Alfred D. Churchill, age 15. 


Davenport, Scott Co., Iowa. 


No. II. — THE TEA-KETTLE’S PARTY. 


THE Tea-kettle danced and sang, and sang and danced, until Mary, the cook, thought 
it would dance itself off the range, but she did n’t know that it felt awfully jolly, and 
was telling its neighbor, the Saucepan (who was boiling potatoes for the dinner), 
that it intended to give a party. ‘*‘ Why should n’t we have a party?” sang the 
Kettle. ‘‘ We ’ve worked hard enough, goodness knows, for some weeks past. What 
with Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s Day we ’re nearly worn out. Let ’s 
rest a day or two, and then have a party ourselves.” 

The Saucepan rattled its lid in hearty applause, and held out its hand-le in token 
of ready acquiescence. 

The Poker and Shovel, who had been listening, cried, ‘‘ That ’s an excellent idea!” 
and so the matter was settled. 

That evening, after the servants had gone to bed, the Tongs, who was the best 
walker, on account of the length of his legs, went round with the invitations. Of 
course none of the China family were invited, because they lived in the dining-room, 
and very rarely associated with the inhabitants of the kitchen. The Tins glowed with 
delight when they heard of the party, and the young Pans and small Pipkins raised 
such a clatter that the Rolling-pin gave them several round raps to silence them. 
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At last the long-looked-for evening arrived. All the family had retired, and the 
kitchen was put in perfect order. The Broom had swept the floor until not a grain 
of dust could be found on it, and the Tins had polished themselves until they shone 
again. The Kettle was so excited that, although it was a winter evening, she was in a 
state of profuse perspiration, and the Saucepan had her round hat placed on one side 
of her head in the most knowing manner. 

The first arrivals were the Tins. They lived up town, and were obliged to slide 
down the walls, but this did not dim their lustre in the least. 

**You all look as though you were brand-new out of the store,” said the good- 
natured Kettle to them. Then came the guests who resided in the closets. First the 
Frying-pan and the Griddle stepped out, their broad faces shining with good-humor 
and looking as though they fed on the fat of the land. 

Next came the Coffee-pot with the Quart-measure leaning gracefully on his arm, 
accompanied by her daughter, Miss Pint. Then came the Gridiron and the Dish-pan, 
— the latter wearing an elegant waterfall made out of the dish-cloth, The next couple 
were the Hash-chopper (O, such a sharp fellow !) and the Fluting-iron, who wore her 
hair in the fashionable style, waving down her back ; and they were followed by the 
two large wooden Spoons. Some Earthen Dishes and a number of Pipkins arrived 
soon after, and the party commenced. 

The Kettle proposed a waltz, and although on several occasions the Dinner-pot had 
called her d/ack, she kindly forgave him, and taking his arm prepared to lead off the 
dance. An old Guitar in the corner struck up a merry tune, and a small Waiter behind 
the stove played upon the tambourine. 

The Poker grasped the Shovel round the waist and hopped into the middle of the 
room, the Broom slid off with the Window-brush, the Coffee-pot danced with the 
Quart-measure, and the Griddle pulled the Dish-pan about so rudely that her waterfall 
fell off, and was found by the cook on the hearth in the morning. The Tins jingled 
and tinkled, and even the Nutmeg-grater, a rough old fellow, could not resist the 
music, but seized the Apple-corer and danced away as merrily as the rest. 

After the waltz they had a polka, then a quadrille, then the Tongs danced the sailor’s 
hornpipe in a manner wonderful to behold. When he ceased every one applauded, 
even the Covers on the range rattled as loudly as possible to show how pleased they 
were. 

After the hornpipe the Kettle made a steaming bowl of punch, and the Broom pro- 
posed the health of the hostess. The hostess said she was strictly temperate, never 
drank anything but water, but never refused to assist in making punch for those who 
liked it. In water, therefore, she returned the toast, and hoped they all might meet 
again soon and spend another pleasant evening ; she loved and esteemed her friends, 
and would like to see them often. 

‘**I ’m most ’steemed,” whispered the Iron-stand, ‘‘for I hang from the mantle 
right over the range.” 

“* Joke !” cried one of the little Pipkins, and laughed till he cracked his sides. 

The company then dispersed ; and the girls coming in next morning never dreamed 
that the Tea-kettle had been having a party. 


? 


Pearl Eytinge, age 15. 


New York. 
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No. III. —-OXYGEN. 


OXYGEN is a great king. He wields his sceptre over land and sea with undivided 
sway. » He first made himself known to the world in the year 1774, at which time he 
was observed by Mr. Priestley while exploring his realm. 

He is called by the Germans Sazerstoffuft, or sour gas; and not without reason ; 
for, with Electricity, a king as powerful as himself, and Nitrogen as witnesses, he has 
been known to sour milk by his mere presence. 

His nature is so transparent that he has never been seen by man. But although 
colorless himself, he is very fond of colors, and when with Chlorine and Hydrogen he 
has been known to consume vast amounts. 

He is fond of change, and of roaming about. He is constantly building up and 
tearing to pieces again everything that exists throughout his wide domain. 

He is very destructive in his nature, and if he can get Heat to help him, he will burn 
up everything he can lay hands on, excepting Fluorine, who constantly defies him, and 
whom he has never been able to conquer. He is an inveterate thief, seizing upon 
fruit or anything left in his way. We say that it is decaying, but it is only being 
made way with by this prince of thieves and rascals. 

Yet he does much for us. We open the damper of the stove, and in he rushes, 
attacking the fuel and carrying it away with him, up the chimney, and out into the 
open air, producing what we call fire, and protecting us against the cold of winter, 
cooking our food, preparing iron and other metals, propelling locomotives, and serving 
us at every turn. 

Our writing-fluid, sometimes so pale when first used, he colors black. 

He is always on the lookout, and the moment that anything dies he begins his work, 
taking away that which is no longer of use. 

Our blood, which makes the tour of our bodies once in every three minutes, is filled 
with little iron bags, in which he is carried through the system, wherever he is needed. 

If we supply our bodies with plenty of food, he consumes that ; but if we do not, 
as he must have something to live upon, he tears away at our flesh, — first the fat, then 
the muscle, and then the brain, — until we become crazy, and at last waste away and 
die. 

When we wish to move a muscle it must expand or contract, and for this purpose 
Oxygen must be present. This is evident from the fact that when we do any violent 
work we soon begin to breathe very fast. 

A person weighing one hundred and sixty pounds has sixty-four pounds of muscle. 
With the help of Oxygen he could dissipate this in about eighty days of ordinary 
labor ; but at night we use our muscles much less than in the daytime, and so the 
blood circulating through our veins has time to build us up again. 

The heart is beating all the time, and so it is burnt out by Oxygen once a month ; 
thus we have, literally, a new heart every month. At evening, on account of the 
exercise taken during the day, a person is shorter than in the morning. A French 
physiologist says that his son lost two inches in height by a single night’s dancing, 
This was due to Oxygen, who burns up a part of the muscles every time they move. 

Volumes might be written, and still the record of his deeds would not be ended. 
Every day and every hour we feel his presence and see his work. As long as we live 
he must live to support us, and when he leaves us we leave this world. 


William C. White, age 16. 
Racing, Wisconsin. 

















HONORABLE. — AN ACTING CHARADE. 


CHARACTERS. 


Miss Minnie Lawton, @ schoolmistress. 
Mr. Grey, a rich old gentleman. 
Mrs. Watson, a poor widow. 


| her children, scholars of Miss Minnie. 


Jennie Watson, 
Harry Watson, 
Wa tter Brown, 
Tom Gorpon, 

Other scholars, boys and girls. 


| cousins, scholars of Miss Minnie. 


Scenz I. Honor. 


Scene, a schoolroom. Centre of background, facing audience, Miss Minnir seated. JEnNiE ana 
Harry Watson, WALTER Brown, and a number of other scholars seated on benches. Curtain 
rises, discovering all studying. 


Miss Minnie. Attention! (AL put down their books and look at her. 

Miss Minnie. You will all remember that two weeks ago I had occasion to reprove some of my 
scholars for having been detected in robbing Mr. Gibson’s orchard. I told you then that if there was 
another complaint made to me of the same character I would expel the ¢hzeves from the school. This 
morning Mr. Grey came to me to complain that his orchard was robbed last night, and not only did 
he lose a great deal of fruit, but several very valuable young trees were badly injured. 

Walter (aside). 1 wish I was at home! 

Miss Minnie. 1 am glad to say that I have a clew to the culprit. 

Walter (aside). What can she mean? 

Miss Minnie. Mr. Grey's gardener made a visit to the orchard at twelve o’clock last night. As 
you all know, it was bright moonlight. At daybreak he went there again, and under one of the 
stripped trees he found a glove, which he is quite certain was not there at midnight. Somebody must 
have dropped it there, and that somebody is probably the boy who robbed the orchard. 

Walter (aside). Aglove! I wonder if Tom carried his gloves ! 

Miss Minnie (holding up a glove). Do you recognize this glove? Can any one tell me who owns 
it? 

Harry (standing uf). It is mine! 

Miss Minnie (looking astonished). Yours? 1 am amazed. You, Harry Watson, that I thought 
the soul of honor, robbing an orchard in the dead of night! 

Harry. Inever stole a bit of fruit in my life, Miss Lawton. 

Miss Minnie. But you say this is your glove? 

Harry. Yes, ma’am, that is my glove, and I dropped it in the orchard, but I was not stealing fruit. 

Miss Minnie. What were you doing, then, in Mr. Grey’s orchard after midnight ? 

Harry. was on my way to the doctor’s, and Mr. Grey lets me go through his orchard, as it saves 
nearly half a mile walking to the village. Mother was sick in the night, and I had to go. 

Miss Minnie. Then if you were there at that time you probably saw who they were? 


[Harry does not answer. 
Walter (aside). 1’m ina perfect tremble. Will he tell? 
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Miss Minnie. 1 repeat, Harry, you probably saw some one in the orchard. Who was there? 

Harry. I cannot say. 

Miss Minnie. Did you see any one? 

Harry. Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Minnie. You must have recognized any one you saw in that clear moonlight. Who was 
there? 

Harry. I cannot tell you. 

Miss Minnie. You cannot, or you will not? 

Harry. Please, Miss Lawton, don't ask me. 

Miss Minnie (sternly). Answer my question, Harry Watson. Who were the thieves in Mr. Grey’s 
orchard last night? 

Harry. Miss Lawton, I cannot tell you, — indeed, I cannot. 

Miss Minnie. Do you mean that you do not know? 

Harry. know, but I cannot tell. 

Miss Minnie. What prevents you? 

Harry (proudly). My honor. 

Miss Minnie. This is mere obstinacy! If you do not at once tell me, Harry, I shall certainly 
expel you from the school, as you are the only scholar proved to have been in the orchard after 
midnight. 

Walter (aside). He will tell now! 

Miss Minnie. You are at the head of your classes, Harry, and examination is only a few weeks off, 
when you are almost certain to take a high prize if you study as diligently as you have done ever since 
you came into the school. I should be sorry to expel you, but I. must keep my word, if you do not 
tell me who are the real culprits. 

Harry (sadly). 1 cannot tell you, Miss Lawton. 

Miss Minnie (looking round the room). The thieves are here, I know. Who will confess the fault, 
and save Harry Watson from being expelled for trying to screen them ? 

[A silence of a moment or two. 

Miss Minnie (slowly). Take your books, Harry Watson, and go home. 

Fennie (sobbing). O Harry! Harry! why don’t you tell? 

Harry (taking his books, and going toward the door). Good morning, Miss (sods) Lawton, 

[2£xit Harry. 

Miss Minnie. Resume your studies! I honor Harry now more than the coward who is keeping 
his place in school, and letting a good boy bear his punishment. [Curtain falls. 


Scene II. Aste. 


Scene, a handsomely furnished parlor. Tom Gorvon lying upon a sofa, reading. One boot is off, 
and his foot extended upon a pillow. 


Tom (throwing down his book). 1 can’t read or study with this horrid shooting pain in my ankle. 
I wonder how long I ’ve got to lie here! I never made such a stupid blunder in my life as forgetting 
that hole in the plank walk. It was all the fault of that great pillow-case full of pears, as heavy as 
lead! I wonder how old Grey looked this morning when he found his great yellow pears gone! 
There ain’t much fun in having them, after all, for we dare not give any away, and more than half of 
them must rot before Walter and I can eat them. Then here I am tied down to this sofa with a 
sprained foot, and examination only three weeks off. 

(Enter WALTER with an armful of books.) 


Waiter. How’s your foot, Tom? 

Tom. Did you ask Miss Lawton about that geometry, Walter? 

Waiter. 1 entirely forgot it! The fact is, Tom, we were so nearly found out this morning that I 
forgot everything else. 

Tom. Nearly found out! How? 

Walter. You know Harry Watson went through the orchard when you were in the great pear-tree. 

Tom. But he promised he would not tell. 

Walter. He dropped his glove there, and the gardener found it, and Mr. Grey sent it to Miss 
Lawton. 

Tom. O Walter! 

Walter. So when she held it up to find the owner Harry claimed it. 

Tom. Goon! 
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Walter. He had to own he was in the orchard, and saw somebody there. Miss Lawton told him 
she would expel him if he did not tell her who it was. 

Tom. Well? 

Walter. He would not tell. 

Tom. She did not expel him? 

Walter. Yes, she did, and we are safe. 

Tom (indignantly). Safe! You miserable coward ! 

Walter (angrily). What do you mean, Tom Gordon? 

Tom. 1 mean just what I say. You sat there and let the best boy in school be expelled for your 
fault. 

Walter. My fault. It was just as much yours as mine. 

Tom. 1 don’t deny that, but I am not going to let Harry Watson shoulder my share of the blame, 
I promise you. I ’ll go this very minute to Mr. Grey. (Attempts to rise, and falls back, groaning.) 
O, my foot! my foot ! 

Walter. You had better lie still, Tom. It is only for three weeks anyhow. 

Tom. How do you know that? Perhaps Miss Lawton won’t take him back next term, and you 
know his mother is not able to send him to a private school. If we are expelled Uncle James is able 
to send us; but poor Harry misses his only chance of education if he is forced to leave the public 
school. 

Walter. But father will be so angry. 

Tom. I know that; we had no business to do it. 

Walter. Well, we can’t do anything to-day. I won't, and you are not able. [Z£xit WaLTeER. 

Tom. Poor Harry! I can’t lie here and let him be expelled for trying to screen us, What shall 
Ido? I know! I'll write to Mr. Grey. Where is my pencil? Here, in my copybook, and I can 
tear a leaf out of that to write on, for Walter won’t get me pen, ink, or paper, I know. Jerry can take 
it. (Writes.) There! Jerry! Jerry! 

Vowe behind scenes. Well, Mister Tom. 

Tom. Come here. I want you to do an errand for me. 

Voice. Ina minute, Mister Tom. 

Tom. Hurrah! Who says Tom Gordon is not able to defend his honor ! (Curtain falls. 


\ 


Scene III. Honorasie. 


Scene, a small, meanly furnished room. Mrs. Watson seated by a small table, sewing. JENNIE 
beside her, ciphering on a slate. Harry seated, studying. 


Fennie. I’ve got it right, Harry (do/efully) ; but I don’t care about it now. If you are not at the 
examination, I do not care to be there. 

Harry. But you should care, little sister. I shall study just the same, and if I cannot be at school, 
T can try to learn as much at home. Mother will hear my lessons. 

Fennte. But, Harry, why don’t you tell ? 

Harry. Because I promised I would not, and no honorable boy breaks his word. 

Mrs. Watson. Don’t worry Harry any more, Jennie. That is ten times at least you have asked 
the same question since you came home from school. 

Fennie. But, mother, the scholars all think it was Walter Brown and Tom Gordon. 

Harry. What makes them say that? 

Fennie. Because Tom is at home with a sprained foot, and they say Walter hid away in recess to 
eat his luncheon, and some of the boys caught him eating great yellow pears, like those on Mr. Grey’s 
trees ; and you know, mother, nobody else has that kind of pears in the place. 

Harry. Don’t you speculate about it, Jennie. Mr. Brown is one of the richest men in the village, 
and Walter can buy pears if he wants them. (A knock.) 

Fennie (opening the door). Mr. Grey! 


(Enter Mr. Grey.) 


Mrs. Watson (offering chair). Good afternoon, Mr. Grey. Pray take a chair. 

Mr. Grey (sitting down). Thank you! Where are you, Harry? 

Harry. Here, sir. (Goes to Mr. Grey.) 

Mr. Grey. Dear me! dear me! So they ’ve expelled you from school for robbing my orchard. 
Why did n’t you come and tell me about it? 

Harry. 1 did n’t want to trouble you, sir. 
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Mr. Grey. A good joke, too, for you to rob my orchard at midnight, when you are at perfect liberty _ 
to help yourself there, whenever you choose, in broad daylight ! 

Mrs. Watson. 1 don’t think Miss Lawton thought Harry stole the fruit, sir, but she thought he 
ought to tell who did take it. 

Mr. Grey. Tobe sure! Harry, you young scapegrace, who stole all my big yellow pears? 

Harry. 1 did not, sir. 

Mr. Grey. No, I'll tell you who did, though, — Tom Gordon. 

Harry. Who says so? 

Mr. Grey. He saysso. He's got a sprained foot for his night’s work, and cannot go out, but he 
wrote me a penitent little note, and told me of your trouble, begging I would come and put you all 
right, and punish him as I thought best. - 

Harry. Then he owned he was in the orchard with Walter? 

Mr. Grey. Walter! He don’t say a word about Walter. 
young scamp ! 

Harry. O Mr. Grey, I did not mean — 

Mr. Grey. So,so. You and Tom, two honorable, noble boys — if Tom did rob my orchard — are to 
suffer for a sneak who is willing to skulk off while you are being punished. I ’ll see about that. Tom 
has got his punishment, for I don’t think he will be able to walk for a week. As for you, come to my 
house in the morning, and I will go with you to Miss Lawton, and see if you cannot resume your old 


So he was the culprit, after all. The 


honorable position in school. 
Mrs. Watson. O, thank you, Mr. Grey. 


Mr. Grey. Pshaw! thank me, indeed. Thank Tom Gordon. 


Yennie. And Harry will be at examination, after all ! 


Good by! Good by. 
[Z£xit Mr. Grey. 
(Curtain falls. 


S. Annie Frost. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 53 
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PUZZLES. 


No. 54. 
BURIED CITIES, 
The puzzle is to find the name of some 
city in the sentence given. 
1. I sent Sara to gather strawberries. 


2. Remember Lincoln, our martyred 
President. 

3. I asked, “Where are my jewels?” 
and Echo answered, “In burglar’s pock- 
ets.” , 

4. They were thrown into a panic or 
kind of sudden fright. 


5. What good mittens to wear in ice 
and snow! 





6. I was asked, “ Where does her 
money go?” and answered, “She gives 


part away to the poor.” 
: S. M. M. 


No. 55. 


This will claim a constant thought, 
Or you will never tell 

Where here there are two cities hid, 
And hidden very well. 


F. YF. 
No. 56. 


Arrange nine letters so that they will 
make nine words of three letters each. 
Fay Zell. 
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ENIGMAS. 


No. 57. 
I am composed of Io letters. 

My 5, 3, 45 7 is a means of physical sup- 
port. 

My 6, 10, 2, 1 is a source of annoyance to 
housekeepers. 

My 10, 8, 9, 3 is a girl’s name. 

My 2, 7, 4, 9 is a season of religious ob- 
servance. 

My whole is an oracle consulted by people 
and forbidden by priests. 

Sallie R. G. 


No. 58. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 36 letters. 

My I, 15, 23, 27, 32 was a heathen god- 
dess. 

My 2, 28, 24, 7, 25, 35, 9 was a city of 
Judah. 

My 3, 26, 22, 34, 12, 4 was a queen of 
Persia. 

My 6, 4, 34, 30, 17 was a king of the 
Amorites. 

My 8, 34, 13, 19, 32 was a river of As- 
syria. 

My I0, 5, 21, 20, 15 was a city of Bashan. 


ILLUSTRATED 





My 11, 8, 4, 18, 33, 34 was a town of Pal- 
estine. 

My 14, 13, 5, 9, 18, 21 was an ancient 
city. 

My 26, 29, 23, 7, 16, 36 was a village of 
Canaan. 

My 31, 2, 30, 9, 15 was a Jewish woman. 

My whole is a beautiful passage in the 


Bible. 
Isola. 


No. 59. 
MATHEMATICAL ENIGMA. 
I consist of 10 letters. 
My first is one third part of 20 cwt. 
My second is one eighth of four feet. 
My third is one fifth of 16 oz. 
My fourth is one ninth of a Troy pound. 
My fits is one seventh of 40 rods. 
My sixth is one sixth of 100 cts. 
My seventh is an ell. 
My eighth is one tenth of a cotton-bale. 
My xinth is one eighth of a farthing. 
My ¢enth is one eighth of 12d. 
The successful solver of this problem 
will get ten dollars for his trouble. 
Ent, R. Tainer. 


REBUS.—No. 60. 
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CHARADES. 


No. 61. 


When thinking of my frst I find 
This picture rises to my mind : 
A gray old man, with cruel eyes, 
Is waiting eager for his prize. 
Beside him lies the sharpened knife, 
Ready to take his victim’s life. 
Before him see a young man wait 
To hear the judge pronounce his fate : 
All hoped-for aid has failed, and there 
Is nothing left him but despair. 
Then, like a star upon the night, 
Rises a woman fair and young, 
With wit and wisdom on her tongue. 
Dismay and shame that gray head cover 
As, pleading mercy, justice, right, 
She puts his wicked schemes to flight, 
And saves the fortunes of her lover. 
Study each figure well in turn ; 
In one of them my /rs¢ discern. 


My second is a sin too common, 

We find alike in man and woman. 
But if a punishment it bore, 

As once it did in days of yore, 
When two who yielded to its snares 
Were carried lifeless from the door, 
I think the lesson soon would teach 
Simplicity of thought and speech. 


My whole is thought scarce worth a pin, 
Except my fourth to usher in, 
Which enters with a merry din 
And shouts of happy boys. 
Its bells ring loud at morning light, 
Its rockets stream across the night, 
And young folks hail with wild delight 
This carnival of noise. 


My whole I need not now explain, — 
Already is its meaning plain. 

Her breath is always warm and sweet, 
And strawberries ripen at her feet, 
And flowers blossom all the while, 
Beneath the sunshine of her smile 


But now my conscience cannot rest 
Until one fault I have confessed : 





Though of my fourth I ’ve sung the fame, 
Yet — your indulgence, friends, I claim— 
Two syllables are all my name. 

RS. P. 


No. 62. 
To heedless ears the hoary Trojan speaks, 
“‘E’en though they offer gifts, I fear the 
Greeks.” 
With fatal madness cursed, 
With ropes and creaking pulleys slowly 
through 
Their prostrate wall the ponderous gift 
they drew. 
Alas! it was my first. 


Ah, hapless Paris! surely thou hadst 
spurned 
The beauteous prize that thy decision 
earned, 
Hadst thou but reckoned 
How dearly for thy sweet but transient 
joy 
Thy sire and fated race and blazing Troy 
Must pay my second. 


With loosened cables and extended sail, 
The Grecian fleet awaits the favoring gale ; 

The foaming billows roll 
And dash upon the altar by the shore, 
Where sturdy priests the gathered fagots 

bore, 
And offered up my whole. 
Hitty Maginn 


No. 63. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
A signal for darkness, a pleasant fruit, 
A feminine name, a pattern, a shoot, 
A being by Greeks of fancy bred, — 
The initials of these give a play-ground 
free ; 
Of their fAal/s, possessor each wishes to 


A something we live in they both show 
when wed. 


Fay Zeit. 
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WILD-FLOWER 


RIDDLE.—No. 64. 


(The four initials form the answer.) 


When the sweet mayflower has drooped 
and gone, 

And wind-flower and violet are left alone, 

Then my frst in shady dells is seen, — 

With purple flush,—the proud, shy 
Queen ! 


When the primrose fair and the wild rose 
blow, 

And water-lily with breast of snow ; 

In the ferny shadows that shelter them, 

My second you’! find, —an amethyst gem. 


My ¢hird is a monarch’s signet ring, 





Under green boughs its white bells swing. 

My fourth is a flowering wayside tree, 

In the “ Vicar of Wakefield” you read of 
me, 


My whole is the fairest in June’s fair bow- 
ers, 

The nightingale’s love and the queen of 
flowers. 

The pride of Persia, — of Sharon’s 
plains, — 

Yet loves to haunt our New England 
lanes. 

Ff. 1. G. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUSES. 














ANSWERS. 


. Mediterranean Sea. 
. The Cricket on the Hearth. 
It never rains but it pours. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Everything by turns and nothing long. 
. Where there ’s a will there ’s a way (weigh). 
. Lighthouse. 
% 1. Milton, 2. Goldsmith. Bn mony 
4 Herrick. 5. Cowper(person). 6. 
- Young. 8. Beattie. 9. Hemans, 10. Otway 
otter). x11. Coleridge. 12. Shelley (eye). 13. 
m. 14. Thomson. 15. Denham. 16, Wal- 
ler (walnut, caller). 17. wley (Leyden). 18, 


ordsworth, | (A 





+ gee 19. Crabbe. 20, Burns (burn, plu- 
ral s). 
48. Foundation Words: Storm, Ocean. 
Om Kenda: SolO, TuniC, OgrE, RosA, 
orN. 


49. Be upright and honest, industrious and wise, 
i 


Abounding in virtue, abandon all vice. 
[(Bee upright) (8& on est) (in duster)(ious) (& y’s) 
bound in G in virtue) (ab & on awl) (vise)). 

50. D-in. D-aunt. D-ash. D-art. S-mart. 
~an. 

51. Homer. 

52. The least hare (hair) makes a shadow. 
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Wuen it first occurred to us to offer prizes for | them. We had never the faintest expectation of 
compositions, we had very little hope of drawing | getting half so many, or any half so good. Dear 
out from our young friends much that would be friends, we wish we could tell you how much 
really worth printing. Compositions are so very | pleasure your contributions have afforded us, and 
apt to be dry, you know ! —and, besides, as a gen- | | how heartily we thank you all ! 
eral rule, it takes practised pens to write enter- And now, before declaring the prizes, let us ex- 
tainingly for old or young. Then why offer the | plain to you one important result of your efforts. 
prizes? Not because we were in want of contri- Of course we could not think of ever printing all 
butions, very surely ! for is not our drawer always | your little stories and essays in our Letter Box, — 
brimming full of good things, the publication of | or one half of them; and in our perplexity we 
which we are obliged often (much to our sorrow) | opened the package before an earnest friend of 
to postpone month after month, solely because we “Our Young Folks,” to whom we often go for 
cannot find room for all that our kind friends send | counsel on such occasions. He read one after 
us? But this is the way of it. You all know how | another of the neatly folded papers with increasing 


hard it sometimes is for boys and girls to do any | 
required task in which they take no interest. That 
is a very tiresome seam which little Jane sews un- 
willingly, — and what a long, long row of corn it 
is which Thomas hoes alone! But inspire little 
Jane with the thought that she is going to surprise 


and delight some dear aunt or grandmother with 
the work, — give Thomas cheerful compani 


astonishment ; exclaiming at length, — 

“Print them, by all means! Print them, even 
if you have to make a NEW DEPARTMENT for 
them.” 

“The very thing!” we replied, ‘‘and we will 
call it ‘Our Younc ContrisutTors.’” 

So there you have it, as you see by this month’s 

gazine, — a new department, dear Young Folks, 





hoeing in the rows beside him, and perhaps tell | 


him they are all to “go a-fishing” when their 
tasks are done, —and what before was toil be- 
comes a pleasure. It is just so— we may as well 
confess it— with grown people. We all need en- 
couragement —in short, some prize placed before 
us — to make us do our best. 

Now, dear young friends, our design in making 
up a choice variety of sketches, poems, and puzzles, 
and sending them to you in the covers of this 
magazine, is not simply to afford you amusement 
for leisure hours. That is good as far as it goes: 
But, beyond that, we want you to learn ¢o think. 
We mean that every story we give you to read 
shall awaken something within yourselves, — that 


every riddle you guess shall aid in developing | 
With this end in view it occurred to | 


your minds. 
us to offer prizes for such things as would specially 
exercise the wit and ingenuity of our large family 
of boys and girls, — trusting that competition and 
the hope of success would stimulate them to do 
what otherwise they might never have dreamed 
they could do. 

The last result has been very surprising and 
very gratifying. Particularly as regards the com- 
positions. These we have read, and re-read, and 
compared, with a satisfaction marred only by the 
thought that we could not award prizes for all of 





after which every P 





designed expressly for you. It will not be con- 
fined to the compositions ; but we shall print in it, 
along with the best of them (it would take the 
entire magazine to print them all!), many other of 
those nice little things which you are constantly 
sending us, and for which we are always wishing 
to find room. 

The publishers sympathize with us fully in the 
wish that every composition worthy of a place in 
“Our Younc Contrisutors” should receive a 
prize. And this is what they generously propose 
todo. The six best compositions will receive the 


| six prizes of money, according to the terms offered 


in our prospectus at the beginning of the year; 
Pp hliched will be 
awarded a special prize, either of books or money, 
as may be determined hereafter. Other contribu- 
tions from our young friends, used in that depart- 
ment, will be paid for in the same way. 

It has been very hard to decide, among so many 
excellent compositions, which were in all respects 
the best. One has the merit of correctness; an- 
other, of graceful turns of expression; this is a 
model of penmanship and punctuation ; that is 
spirited and life-like ; some show fine descriptive 
powers and a love of nature, while others have 
nearly every merit except the first, — that of cor- 
rectness. All these things have to be taken inte 
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careful consideration before a just judgment can be 
rendered ; and no doubt much has weight with us, 
who have the manuscripts in hand, which may not 
be apparent to those who’ see the pieces’ only in 
print. 

The prizes for compositions of the first class, 
offered to subscribers under seventeen years of age, 
are awarded as follows : — 

The first (thirty dollars) to ALFRED D, Cuurcu- 
ILL, of Davenport, Lowa, aged fifteen, for an 
essay on “ Boys.” 

The second (twenty dollars) to PEARL EyTIncg, 
of New York City, aged fifteen, for a story entitled 
“The Tea-kettle’s Party.” 

The third (fifteen dollars) to Witttam C. 
Wuirte, of Racine, Wisconsin, aged sixteen, for 
an essay on “Oxygen.” 

Of the prizes of the second class, offered to sub- 
scribers under fifteen, the first (twenty dollars) is 
awarded to Mary Bette Simpson, of Louisville, 
Ky., aged fourteen, for a composition on “ Cats.” 

The second (fifteen dollars) to Lizz1z SHELDON, 
of Oswego, N. Y., aged twelve, for a piece entitled 
“My Home.” 

The third (ten dollars) to Mary P. WessTer, 
of Boston, aged eleven, for a description of “A 
Yacht Voyage in September.” 

It will be noticed that the boys have come in for 
a share of the prizes this time, although they failed 
last year ; and that one of the successful competi- 
tors of last year has again been awarded a prize. 

Among the compositions of the first class which 
we greatly wished to rank with the prizes we may 
mention particularly a capital one on “ Fishing,” 
by Atice T. Brapisu, of Fredonia, N. Y.; one 
on “Our Newspapers,” by Bette Rocers, of 
Pomfret, Conn. ; a description of a “ Visit to the 
Bahama Islands,” by Cora Emerson, of Pitts- 
field, Mass. ; “‘ A Bird’s Contribution,” by Henry 
A. Topp, of Woodstock, Ill. ; “My Home,” by 
Jenniz Wess, of Greenleaf, Minn. ; “Old Let- 
ters,” by Harrie Petres, of St. Louis ; and “ Our 
Lake,” by HeLen RemincrTon, of Baraboo, Wis. 
If there had been four of these prizes, ‘‘On the 
River,” by Harriet E. Boa, of West Springfield, 
Mass., would certainly have taken one. 

Among the best pieces by contributors under 
fifteen years of age we will mention a few which 
have particularly pleased us: ‘‘ My Winter Gar- 
den,” by Hattiz P. Roop, of Great Barrington, 
Mass. ; a practical treatise on “ Hens,” by ApBoT 
E. Smit, of Arlington, Mass.; “ Popcorn,” a 
story of a cat, by Mary WiLtiams, of West Vir- 
ginia College ; “ My Experience in Trapping,” by 
Geoxce F. Greene, of South Sand Lake, N. Y. ; 
“The Ship Augusta,” by Lorrie A. Mosk y, of 
Newburyport, Mass.; a touching little story of 
“The Faded Flower,” by Annie G. SHELDON ; 
“Victor,” by Litian M. Hutt, and a squirrel 
story by her sister, May Hutt, “age eight next 





| 


rose time” (we wish we could print the charming 
little letter that came with these !); a description 
of “Central Park,” by Dotti Smiruson, of 
New York; “ Saratoga,” by Witte Wa ccotr 
Fay, of Saratoga, N. Y. ; and “‘ Puss and her Kit- 
téris,” by Arice Stone’ RockwE ti, of Roseville, 
New ' Jersey, — last, but among the first in merit. 

As most of the above-named pieces will appear 
in due time in “‘ Our Young Contributors,” along 
with the prize compositions, we will say here that 
any judicious criticisms upon them will be kindly 
received by the editors, and perhaps published. 
It will also be a good practice for you to criticise 
them among yourselves, Only remember, dear 
friends, that not a piece among them is perfect, 
and that it would have been a very great wonder 
had it been otherwise. We shall print the articles, 
as a general rule, just as they were written, cor- 
recting only such obvious slips of the pen as even 
writers for the press are liable to make. 

The other prizes, for rebuses, riddles, and cha- 
rades, will be declared next month, when some of 
the successful contributions will be published. 


In this number of our magazine will be found 
the first of a series of papers on Drawing, writ- 
ten expressly for us by an artist whom you have 
all heard of before,— Mr. C. A. Barry, now Pro- 
fessor of Drawing in the Boston schools. We are 
sure you will welcome these pleasant and useful 
lessons in a delightful art. We remember that, in 
our own school-days, a favorite recreation with 
nearly evety boy and girl was making pictures on 
the slate ; and we cannot help thinking how gladly 
we should have welcomed some such sure and 
simple guide as these papers will be, in our awk- 
ward attempts to draw a dog or a horse! We 
failed, because we had no means of learning the 
first principles of the art, and it is quite necessary 
to begin with these. Let all our young readers 
study carefully what Mr. Barry will have to say 
from month to month, and practise patiently the 
few exercises taught, and they will be astonished 
to find how much may be accomplished without 
a master. Even for those who have masters Mr. 
Barry’s suggestions will be found valuable and in- 
teresting. 

The very great importance of Drawing as a 
branch of education is beginning to be recognized 
both in this country and in Europe. It is now re- 
quired to be taught in the public schools of Bos- 
ton, and an act of the Legislature will soon carry 
it into all the public schools of Massachusetts. 
Will our Young Folks be behind the times in this 
important matter? 

One of the most celebrated teachers the world 
ever saw — Pestalozzi— declared observation to 
be the foundation of all knowledge, and that “the 
principal objects in education should be to lead 
children to observe with accuracy, and to express 
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correctly what they do observe.” To effect this, 
there is no better discipline than learning to draw, 


A CORRESPONDENT sends usa riddle over which 
we remember puzzling our heads in our childhood, 
and which we have found very few grown people 
able to answer. It is this: — 

Suppose a man able to travel so fast that, start- 
ing, we will say, from Chicago, on Monday at 
noon, he keeps the sun directly over his head 
while he makes the entire circuit of the earth. 
As he journeys, he asks everybody he meets, 
“What day is it?” The answer for a while is, 
“Monday at noon.” But it is certainly Tuesday 
at noon when he gets round to his starting-place ; 
and the question is, When will people begin to tell 
him it is Tuesday? This problem is not a mere 
catch, as may at first appear, but is susceptible of 
a scientific explanation. The answer our corre- 
spondent sends with it is quite absurd. We shall 
not say what it is, but wait and see how many of 
our readers can give the correct answer. 


A x1np friend writes to us from Dresden : — 
April 5, 1870. 

Yesterday your April number came to us across 
the sea, and I can tell you it is always most warmly 
welcomed. The Game of Monosyllables soon 
caught our attention, and the evening found us, a 
merry party of old and young, gathered round a 
large table, and all puzzling our brains over the 
little words. The subject was ‘‘ Moreau’s Monu- 
ment,” which we had all been to see the day be- 
fore. Moreau, as your young readers may not all 
know, was once a famous general of Napoleon's 
army, but having been banished to America for 
opposing that great man in his plan of taking the 
Imperial Crown, he turned traitor to his country ; 
when he returned to this land he joined the ene- 
mies of Napoleon, and in the battle of Dresden 
lost his legs, which were shot away by a ball. 
They are buried on a hill not far from Dresden, 
and a monument marks the spot. I will give you 
two or three of the monosyllabic compositions on 
the subject. 


Littie Nicx’s Composition. 

There was once a man who had legs, but a ball 
shot them off, and they lie in the ground on a hill, 
and a great stone is on top of them. i went to see 
it. the rest of him did not die that time, but did 
one day and it lies far from here. it must be 
queer to have no legs when one has had them all 
their life i would not like to lose my legs for then i 
could not run and play ball but pa says it wasa 
ball play that took off this man’s legs and so i 
must take care — I can write no more an legs. 


Ne .ty’s Composition. 
Once on a time there was a man who fought for 
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Nap first— I will caH him M. You all know who 
Nap first is—I would say his whole name if I 
could, Nap sent this man to our land for a thing 
he did or would not do and when he came back 
he fought for the foes of Nap. To pay him for 
this, one of the balls of Nap took off his legs and 
they lie in the ground on the hill, which I saw one 
day, and a tall stone stands on the spot. I do not 
know what to call the rest of him which did not 
die at that time. I fear Nap was glad when the 
legs of M. were shot off. This is too hard a game 
for me — It is not so nice to write small words as 
large ones which is odd. 


Uncie Joun’s Composition. 


There was a man quite tall, 
And sure as eggs are eggs, 

There came a red-hot ball 
And shot off both his legs. 

And so he down did fall, 
For he had lost his pegs. 


They laid them in a hole, 
And put a heap of sand on; 
And so this poor old soul 
Had not a leg to stand on. 


And then for days, they say, 

He felt quite sick and sore, O— 
And now I cease my lay, 

For I must not say more, O! 


““ Ex. Navy,” writing from Cambridge, Mass., 
calls our attention to the fact that in Major Trav- 
erse’s “‘War on the Water,” the Alabama is 
called “an English-built iron-clad,” and says: 
“The Alabama was a wooden-built second-class 
sloop-of-war, —of the same class as the Kear- 
sarge.” He adds: “The Navy does not use col- 
ored lanterns, but colored lights of the same nature 
as the blue lights for night signals,” 


F. S. W., of Bangor, Me., says, “My home 
would be very dull indeed if it was n’t for ‘Our 
Young Folks,’ ” and wishes William Henry would 
write some more letters. Thousands of our read- 
ers wish the same, and they will be gratified at 
seeing him again in this number. 


Nellie and Fred write from WHITEWATER, 
Wis. :— 

“Dear ‘Younc Forks’: We have taken your 
magazine since the first number was issued, and 
all read it, from the oldest down to the youngest. 
We now have the volumes all bound, and are con- 
stantly re-reading them. 

“The first of the month we had an exhibition, 
the proceeds of which were to buy an organ for 
the Grammar School, and in it we brought out the 
Opera which was in the March number; also the 
Carpet Charade that came in ‘ William Henry’s 
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Letters.’ The Opera was the great success of the 
evening, being something new here, and was exe- 
cuted by the primary scholars. The singing and 
acting were nicely done, though the Middy had to 
pace back and forth in a room instead of a deck.” 

We have heard of the successful performance of 
this Opera in very many places. We are happy 
to say that we have another from the same author, 
which we shall publish soon. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know “A New 
York Subscriber’s”” authority for saying that the 
quotation, ‘Though lost to sight, to memory 
dear,”’ is “an old inscription found on an English 
tombstone.” 


Herbert. The couplet, 
“Old roads winding, as old roads will, 
Here to a ferry, and there to a mill,” 


occurs in Whittier’s ‘Prophecy of Samuel Sewall.”’ 


Allie M. —“‘ Caddie’s’Fession” is a good little 
story in many respects, and it reads like a true one. 
But your pen will have to practise a good deal yet 
before it can write well for a magazine. And you 
must learn to spell. You say “ she tried to afolo- 
gies to the little girls”; Caddie “‘ stoped to see if 
the roses were fragrant”; “she had soon strewen 
the petals over the walk”; she did it “on pur 
pus”; “Em will be hoping mad,” &c. : and that 
you will be ¢hankfull for our criticisms. Well, 
here you have them, Allie, with our thanks for 
your good opinion of us, and our best wishes for 
your future improvement in story-writing. 


William W. Bingham, of Newark, N. J., sends 
us, with answers to our May enigmas, the follow- 
ing riddle, which we print because it is good, al- 
though we have a faint recollection of having seen 
it before : — 

“What is it that the rich man wants, the poor 
man has, the spendthrift saves, and we all take to 
our graves with us?”’ The answer is, Nothing; 
for the rich man wants nothing, the poor man has 
nothing, the spendthrift saves nothing, and we 
take nothing to our graves with us. 


How many of our young friends feel the same 
want expressed by the writer of the following letter, 
which comes to us all the way from San Jose, Cali- 
fornia ? 

Dear “ Younc Forxs” :— 

I write to you from these far-off shores to let you 
know how much I like your magazine. I wait im- 
patiently for every number. I am fourteen years 
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old, but, unlike one of your correspondents, I 
can’t say much about “a resolute spirit and fiery 
nature.”” Just now I am hungry for an unknown 
correspondent. If any boy or girl anywhere in the 
United States is also desirous of making an ac- 
quaintance and having a California correspondent, 
I would be happy to have them address 


C. W. A., Glass Box 16, 
San Jose, Cal, 
P. S.—I will give my full name on receipt of 
one letter. 


WE are constantly receiving letters like the fol- 
lowing : — 

‘I write to ask if you could possibly accept me 
as a contributor to ‘Our Young Folks.’ Money 
is not so much an object with me as is improve- 
ment. I am but sixteen years old, and would like 
to have your opinion on one of my stories. Shall 
I send you one to see ; and will you answer me by 
return mail?” With others money is an object, 
very properly, and we are asked how much we pay 
for acceptable articles, etc. 

As it is impossible for us to write to every one 
of these good friends personally, we will say here 
that we are always glad to get fresh contributions 

Srom any source whatever ; that they are sure to 
be examined by one or both of the editors, and 
that, if found suitable for our use in the pages of 
the magazine, they are accepted and paid for when 
published. The amount paid for each depends 
upon its quality. Articles not accepted are re- 
turned at the author’s request. As our magazine 
is small, and it is our aim to print only the best of 
everything, of course we are compelled to decline 
many really good contributions. As for writing 
out an opinion of every one of these, —life is 
short, dear friends, and we must beg to be excused. 


On the covers of this number will be found ad- 
vertised a new field game, ‘“* Le Cercie,” which is 
said to be superior in many respects to Croguet. 
Thinking our readers might wish to know some- 
thing about it, we have taken some pains to ex- 
amine it, and find it very interesting on pager. 
As it can be played on a smaller area of ground 
than is required by Croquet, it has at least one 
decided advantage over that popular game, 


Tue earliest answers to the puzzles in the June 
Number were sent in by Mamie Shaw, of Phila- 
delphia (whose kind letter, by the way, will be 
attended to), and by “ Ettie Del Roy,” of New 
York. 
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